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Gftje  Bibtne  gtetronomer 

Wandering  <?Magi  in  wide-eyed  night, 
cDo  you  not  see 
Ton  star  that  shines  so  bright? 
Why  do  you  on  nebulae 
So  doubtful,  set  your  eyes; 
oAnd  place  your  faith  in  fitful  skies? 
See  how  that  star's  flaring  flame  out-shineth 
Sven  £Mars.     The  Qalaxy,  outlandish 
cBracelet  of  the  Heavens,  it  slashes 
Into  silver  splinters,  pouring 
It  to  earth  in  burning  ashes, 
Snkindling  Light  forever. 

oAh,  wandering  £Magi,  stray  through 
Life  no  more;  on  this  star  set 
Tour  eyes,  and  following  find — 
The  'Divine  oAstronomer. 

— ^Margaret  SM.  Timlin 
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The  Shepherds'  Tale 


A   LEGEND 


^y  Frances  McEvoy 


The  wind  moaned  through  the  craggy  rocks  of  the  hill 
and  swept  the  brown  plain.  Evening  had  descended 
and  the  flocks  were  quiet,  gathered  closely  together  for 
protection  from  the  December  chill.  Esron  and  Jacob,  with 
the  child,  Mark,  herded  the  sheep  from  the  south  into  a 
small  cove  whose  banks  partially  shut  out  the  cold  wind. 
Abraham  and  Thomas  had  already  tether- 
ed the  leaders  of  their  flocks,  and  their 
dogs  lay  near  the  blazing  fire.  The  shep- 
herds saluted  one  another  in  silence.  Mark 
flung  himself  down  before  the  fire  and 
almost  immediately  fell  asleep.  Thomas 
sat  down  beside  him  and  tried  to  cover 
the  lad's  bare  legs  with  the  lower  part  of 
his  mantle,  but  the  constant  jerking  of 
his  palsied  arms  made  the  attempt  futile. 
Esron  ungirdled  his  mantle  and  placed  it 
over  the  sleeping  boy.  The  others  sat 
down  and  warmed  their  hands  at  the 
blaze. 

1  'Twill  be  sad  if  this  little  lamb  dies," 
Jacob  said. 

"Aye,"  Abraham  replied,  "our  young 
number  very  few,  now,  and  the  wolves 
have  not  yet  visited  us." 

"True,"  Esron  agreed,  "and  Thomas 
says  there  will  be  many  this  year." 

"Thomas,"  Jacob  said,  scornfully,  "what  does  Thomas 
know  about  it?" 

"He  says  the  poor  harvest  means  that  the  wolves  will  be 
very  hungry  and  they  will  come  in  hordes,"  Esron  defended 
the  old  shepherd's  prophecy. 

"Yes,"  Jacob  mocked,  "Thomas  said  we  would  have  a 
good  crop,  too.  Where  is  it?"  He  scrutinized  the  ground 
closely  as  though  in  search  of  something  lost.  Abraham 
laughed  loudly  at  this  gesture,  and  Jacob  smiled  his  ap- 
preciation. 

As  this  conversation  had  ensued,  Thomas'  face  had  grown 
livid  with  anger,  then  flushed  scarlet.  He  bit  his  lip  and 
rose  from  his  place  beside  the  fire  to  leave  the  group.  Their 
deriding  laughter  followed  him. 

At  these  times,  Thomas  hated  his  fellow-shepherds  and 
despised  himself.  Lately  this  had  happened  often.  For  the 
past  three  months  all  the  signs  of  the  heavens  had  been  un- 
true. For  the  first  time  since  he  could  remember,  his  pre- 
dictions had  proved  fallible.  He  could  not  determine  any 
cause   for  it.     Indeed,  this  was  to  be  a  strange  year. 


From  over  the  hill  through  the  frosty  air  came  David's 
shrill  whistle.  He  wanted  help.  Perhaps  the  little  lamb 
was  dying. 

Esron  rose  to  go,  but  Thomas  motioned  him  to  his  place. 
He  knew  better  how  to  care  for  a  sick  lamb,  and  besides  it 
was  his  turn  to  rest  in  the  cave  and  warm  himself  for  his 
post  in  the  night  watch.  David's  alarm 
proved  groundless  and  soon  the  lamb  grew 
quiet.  Its  soft  bleating  lulled  Thomas 
into  a  comfortable  sleep. 

Thomas  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  the 
morning  sun  piercing  the  grey  shadows  of 
the  cave.  The  fire  was  out  and  his  legs 
were  numb  from  the  dampness  of  the  cold 
ground.  He  sat  up,  and  on  seeing  the 
pile  of  dead  grass  and  leaves  that  served 
as  a  manger  for  the  lamb,  unoccupied,  he 
rose  hastily  and  hurried  toward  the  cove. 
There  he  found  it  with  the  other  sheep, 
tottering  about  on  unsteady  legs.  This 
sudden  change  was  unaccountable,  but 
Thomas  was  happy  that  the  lamb  was 
well  again. 

Thomas  looked  about  him,  but  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  any  of  the  shepherds. 
He  counted  the  sheep.  They  were  all 
there,  so  there  could  have  been  no  attack 
by  wolves.  He  examined  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  but  there 
were  no  traces  of  a  struggle.  Their  departure  must  have 
been  voluntary.  He  decided  that  they  probably  were  play- 
ing another  trick  on  him. 

A  bit  apprehensively  he  began  the  day's  work.  He  un- 
tethered  the  leaders  and  started  up  the  long  hill.  Scarcely 
had  he  reached  its  brow  when  Mark  and  David,  who  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  others,  hailed  him.  Mark  started 
running. 

"Oh,  Thomas,"  he  cried,  grasping  the  old  man's  hand, 
"you  should  have  come!" 

"Come?'  queried  Thomas.    "But  why?' 
"Oh,  the  Baby!"  Mark  exclaimed.     "He  was  beautiful! 
And  he  smiled  at  me!" 
"Where?"  Thomas  asked. 

"In  a  stable  not  far  from  Bethlehem,"  Mark  told  him. 
"Then  you  have  been  all  the  way  to  Bethlehem?     You 
must  be  tired,  lad." 

"Oh,  no,"  Mark  said,  "I  am  not  tired — He  smiled  at  me!" 
[Turn  to  Page  Trt'enty-four^ 
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That  Beowulf  Incident 


1 


The  Epic  Beowulf  Was  Well-Meant  but 
It  Was  Not  Complete.  So  Mr.  G  leas  on  s 
Classic    Pen   Gives   Us  the  Inside  Story. 


J 


cAUTHOR'S  ^OTE:  "For  the  appreciation  of  this  work  it  is 
indispensable  that  you  have  read  the  epic,  'Beowulf."  However, 
it  is  the  author's  hope  that  you  haven't.  All  the  words  employed 
are  directly  derived  from  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  that  is  except- 
ing those  taken  from  the  Norman-English,  Low  Dutch,  and  Coptic. 
Against  charges  of  maltreatment  in  the  use  of  the  first  three  tongues, 
the  author  will  defend  himself.  In  the  matter  of  the  last,  defense 
is  unnecessary.     You  can't  hurt  Coptic.    It's  a  dead  language." 


^y  James  J.  Gleason 

It  was  almost  dinner  time  on  the  bleak  West-Danish 
coast.    The  day  was  grey,  the  weather  drear,  if  there  had 

ever  been  any  sun  in  that  dismal  region  it  had  failed  as 
yet  to  put  in  its  appearance.  The  longboat  of  the  warriors 
was  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  half  in  the  water,  half  out,  its 
dragon  headed  prow  jutting  up  into  the  sand,  its  stern 
pounded  by  the  fleece-capped  breakers.  Over  all,  there 
monotonously  settled  an  endless,  foggy  sleet,  that  wet  the 
planks,  and  soaked  the  sails  and  lost  itself  in  the  surging 
sea.  The  deck  of  the  boat  was  deserted  save  for  a  lone  figure 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks  and  gazing  out  across  the 
waves;  in  the  stern,  too,  there  knelt  an  eager  circle  of  wing- 
helmed  seamen  engaged  evidently  in  some  absorbing  game. 

The  figure  in  the  prow  was  none  other  than  Wiglaff,  son 
of  a  long  line  of  reputable  Scandian  skull-smashers.  Right 
now  he  was  enthused  by  neither  the  weather  nor  his  ances- 
tors; he  was  morosely  contemplating  the  watery  range  be- 
fore him  which  was  bellowing  about  in  the  restless  fashion 
that  oceans  have. 

"What  a  whale-path  (ocean)!"  He  soliloquized,  "Gad, 
to  get  back  to  Scandia  and  stoves!" 

For  Wiglaff,  you  see,  was  not  having  a  good  time.  The 
northward  voyage  had  in  nowise  lightened  the  burdens  of 
his  young  and  enterprising  existence.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
official  shield-shiner  of  Beowulf's  aggregation;  that  doughty 
chieftain  had  put  him  to  this  menial  task  when  he  was  but 
a  waif  and  it  now  seemed  that  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
permanently  and  for  life.  The  cause  of  this  bleak  outlook 
was  simple:  Wiglaff  was  a  likely  youth,  he  was  sturdily 
built,  he  was  as  handsome  as  the  next  fellow,  he  was  will- 
ing and  great  of  soul,  he  had  even  cultivated  a  fairly  verdant 
mustache — but — he  was  not  a  three  hundred  pounder  like 


Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Beilharz 


Beowulf  and  his  band,  and  in  those  days  one  had  to  be  a  full- 
back in  order  to  get  by.  Doomed  forever  to  a  shield-hustling 
mediocrity,  ever  writhing  beneath  a  cruel  fate,  Wiglaff 
leaned  over  the  forward  rail  and  concentrated  upon  look- 
ing blue. 

Meanwhile,  the  circle  in  the  stern  of  the  ship  was  waxing 
enthusiastic.  They  were  playing  at  an  old  Anglo-Saxon 
game  known  as  cogs,  which  is  now,  happily,  extinct.  They 
were  vigorously  rolling  two  small  dotted  cubes,  accompany- 
ing each  toss  with  exclamations,  good,  bad,  but  never  in- 
different. In  their  midst  knelt  Beowulf,  the  great  chieftain, 
the  mighty  ring-giver  of  the  South  Danes.  He  was  not  feel- 
ing at  present  in  a  particularly  ring-giving  mood.  On  the 
deck  in  the  center  of  the  group  lay  a  pile  of  oddly  assorted 
whale  bones,  which  were  regarded  by  these  uncouth  ancients 
as  coin  of  the  realm. 

"Five's  the  point,"  grated  the  wide-hearted  Beowulf. 

"You're  fated,"  growled  a  burly  warrior,  invoking  Provi- 
dence thereby  to  Beowulf's  downfall. 

Down  clicked  the  cubes,  and —  "Seven!"  roared  the  com- 
pany. 

Gazing  down  at  the  tell-tale  cogs  Beowulf's  face  was  a 
kaleidoscope  of  emotion.  Then  he  reached  down,  grabbed 
the  whale  bones  with  one  covetous  sweep  and  stood  up, 
stuffing  them  into  his  baldric  (shirt) . 

"Let's  get  going,  loyal  liegemen,"  quoth  he,  with  gargan- 
tuan amiability. 

"Say,"  bellowed  the  liegeman  involved. 

"What!"  snarled  Beowulf,  ripping  a  likely  looking  spar 
off  the  mast  with  one  hand  and  tearing  up  a  chunk  of  plank- 
ing with  the  other. 
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"Yeh,  let's  get  going,"  concluded  his  pal  with  a  good  old 
Viking  smile. 

"After  all,  we  got  to  have  discipline,"  conciliated  their 
peerless  leader  and  they  all  marched  off  to  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  Beowulf  in  the  forefront. 

"Brave  Thanes,  all,"  spake  the  now  self-contained  chief- 
tain to  his  men,  "that  coast  guard  was  due  here  three  hours 
ago.  If  I'm  to  visit  this  Ring-Dane  Hrothgar,  the  least  he 
can  do  is  to  be  snappy  with  the  welcoming  committee.  I'm 
for  going  out  and  hunting  the  gang.    Let's  go,  boys." 

"Promptly  the  Scandian  band  swarmed  over  the  bulwarks 
■*"  and  onto  the  wet  sand,  not  minding  this  because  they 
were  used  to  such  hasty  disembarkations.  Only  the  beefy 
Beowulf  remained,  attracted  by  the  still  figure  of  Wiglaff 
leaning  against  the  rail.  Such  lack  of  occupation  troubled 
the  ring-giver,  so  he  raised  his  three  hundred  pounds  on 
high  and  transfixed  the  poor  youth  with  a  smouldering  stare. 
Wiglaff  turned  around  and,  not  liking  to  be  transfixed, 
began  shifting  uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"Listen,  bud,"  finally  thundered  the  prognathous  com- 
mander, "get  down  in  the  hold  and  start  massaging  that 
shield,  and,"  catching  his  old  Scyldic  stateliness,  "if  you 
make  it  not  to  shine  like  yon  glistening  sea  green  wave,  I 
knob  your  sconce  (baste  him  on  the  head)  plenty!" 

Down  into  the  hold  went  Wiglaff,  assisted  thereto  by 
violent  manipulation  on  the  part  of  Beowulf  himself,  and 
leaving  him  to  his  work,  Beowulf  joined  his  band,  then  all 
marched  up  the  beach  and  out  of  sight  in  the  fog. 

Meanwhile  Wiglaff  had  lit  upon  a  pile  of  axe  handles, 
which  probably  prevented  his  being  seriously  injured  by 
the  fall.  Sometime  he  devoted  to  rubbing  his  injured  parts 
in  a  rueful  fashion,  then,  betook  him- 
self to  the  work  of  burnishing  his 
captain's  armour.  It  was,  he  admitted, 
as  he  scoured  the  broad  shield  with  a 
handful  of  steel  wool,  fine  armour  in- 
deed. The  shield  was  wide  and  heavy, 
studded  with  bronze  in  curious  fash- 
ion; the  helmet  was  well  contrived,  in- 
laid with  gold  and  crowned  with  broad 
black  chieftain  wings.  With  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  Wiglaff  put  the  helmet 
upon  his  head.  It  was  too  big.  He 
reached  down  and  stuffed  it  with  some 


excelsior.  Then  it  fitted  very  well,  indeed.  The  bright 
hauberk  was  almost  a  boiler  for  him,  but  administrations 
of  excelsior  finally  made  it  presentable.  With  the  great 
shield  on  his  arm  and  a  handaxe  at  his  belt,  Wiglaff  stood 
at  last  fully  arrayed.  His  war-like  accoutrements,  coupled 
with  his  rather  likable  personal  aspect,  gave  him  a  really 
prepossessing  appearance.  With  his  new  armaments,  his 
spirit  of  adventure  arose.  Up  the  ladder  he  clambered, 
out  of  the  hold,  across  the  deck,  and  jumped  onto  the  sand 
with  a  clang.  Then  he  stood  facing  inland,  spirits  high, 
head  high,  the  lord  of  all  he  surveyed. 

Almost  in  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  tall 
armed  men.  They  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  wonder,  at 
the  jet-black  chieftan's  plume  upon  his  helmet,  at  his  richly 
ornamented  armor,  then —  "Beowulf!"  They  shouted  in 
a  cheer  that  jarred  the  fishes,  "Beowulf,  the  ring-giver,  at 
last!"  and  they  closed  in  upon  him  with  welcome. 

"But!"  said  Wiglaff,  as  one  burly  warrior  kissed  his 
hand — "Say,  fellows,'  as  two  of  them  linked  their  arms  in 
his — "Listen,  noble  Thanes,"  but  they  drowned  him  out 
with  "To  Hrothgar's  hall,  to  Hrothgar's  hall,  with  Beo- 
wulf for  Grendel!"  and  still  roaring  this  impromptu  slogan 
with  vigorous  jubilation  they  bore  him  off  and  away. 

A  nd  so,  at  last,  Wiglaff  came  to  the  great  hall  of  Hroth- 
gar, the  mighty  mead-house  of  the  Northern  Ring 
Danes.     Hrothgar  had  built  it  for  banqueting,  and  since 
Hrothgar's  banquets  were  ale-fests,  he  had  made  it  big 
enough  for  anything  that  might  happen.  If  we  can  imagine 
the  Roman  Coliseum  with  a  roof  on  it  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  meadow,  we  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  North-king's  bungalow.    Hrothgar  had  done  it 
proud,  as  John  Masefield  would  say.  The 
lights  which  glowed  from  the  high,  open 
windows  told  all  for  miles  around  that  a 
feast  was  going  strong.    And  if  the  illumi- 
nation did  not  attest  the  fact,  the  terrific 
din  which  emanated  from  the  hall  would 
have  done  so,  for  it  rang  and  reverberated 
across  the  welkin  in  every  known  direc- 
tion. 

Right  up  to  the  great  hall  the  Ring- 
Danes  bore  Wiglaff  and  through  the  wide 
door  with  a  shout.    In  an  instant  the  en- 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty- jour] 
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The  Curiosity  of  Those  Who  Never  Have 
Visited  New  York  is  Aroused  by  the 
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Here  is  a  Sketch  that  will  Grip  the  Arm- 
chair Adventurer. 
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T  was  about  nine  on  a  night  last  June  that  I  got  my  first  closest  to  where  I  lived.  A  few  instructions  had  been  given 
glimpse  of  Broadway.  We  had  left  the  factory-minded  me  concerning  the  subway,  such  as:  a  red  and  a  green  light 
Jersey  City  a  short  time  before,  tunneled  the  Hudson      designate  a  local  train;  beware,  Astoria  trains  go  to  Long 


river  by  means  of  the  Holland  Tube  and  driven  up  Broad- 
way toward  Times  Square.  Here  the  Great  White  Way 
extended  ahead  in  a  dazzling  spectacle. 
And  as  we  passed  beyond  Forty-second 
street,  the  rapidity  with  which  Broad- 
way's show  places  were  pointed  out, 
caused  me  to  turn  frantically  from  side 
to  side  in  an  attempt  to  drink  every- 
thing in. 

First  it  was  the  Paramount  Theatre, 
then  across  the  street,  the  Palace,  and 
back  again  to  the  Astor  Hotel.  My  gaze 
was  then  directed  down  Seventh  avenue 
to  the  Roxy  and  continuing  on  Broadway 
such  places  as  Palais  d'Or,  the  Holly- 
wood Restaurant,  Winter  Garden  Thea- 
tre and  the  Capitol,  were  pointed  out. 
These  were  only  a  few  of  the  interesting 
places  to  which  my  well-meaning  friends 
called  attention  and  in  a  frenzy  to  see  all, 
as  if  it  were  the  last  time  I  should  pass  up 


McDougal  Alley  in  Greenwich  Village 


Island  and  not  to  the  Bronx;  and,  most  important,  the  turn- 
stiles do  not  respond  to  slugs.  But  somehow  or  other,  when 
the  time  came  to  apply  these  instructions, 
they  had  completely  slipped  my  mind 
(one  at  least)  and  I  took  the  first  train 
that  came  along.  This  turned  out  to  be 
a  local  instead  of  an  express  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  stopped  at  every  station  en- 
route  to  Times  Square. 

I  must  mention  here,  that  in  starting 
cut  my  first  objective  was  to  see  the  Wool- 
worth  building  and  Wall  street,  and  I 
think  the  same  is  generally  paramount  in 
the  minds  of  most  New  York  visitors. 
Of  course,  Fifth  avenue  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, but  our  early  study  of  geography 
did  not  deal  so  much  with  it, — perhaps 
because  our  elders  thought  its  sophistica- 
tion beyond  the  comprehension  of  our 
young  minds.    At  any  rate,  we  graduated 
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from  grammar  school  thinking  that  the 

this  street,  I  saw  little.    And  Broadway  was,  to  me,  after  all,  Woolworth  building  and  Wall  street  made  up  almost  wholly 

just  myriads  of  lights  flashing  words  and  pictures  in  the  the  metropolis. 

air;  swarms  of  taxi-cabs  shooting  in  all  directions,  and,  pul-  At  Times  Square  I  boarded  an  express  train  and  within 
sating  throngs,  revived  after  a  laborious  day,  out  to  seek  five  minutes  was  at  the  Park  Plaza  Station,  lower  Broad- 
the  amusement  which  was  assured  by  the  silent  "barkers."  way,  and  the  beginning  of  New  York's  financial  district. 
Even  though  I  did  miss  much  that  the  White  Way  prom-  Once  here  and  still  loyal  to  my  grade  school  training  I  pro- 
ised  this  night,  I  did  not  seem  to  mind.  I  was  sure,  since  ceeded  to  the  Woolworth  building,  not  even  lingering  to 
Broadway  had  existed  for  so  many  years,  she  would  not  marvel  at  the  awe-inspiring  canyon  that  stretched  ahead, 
suddenly  disappear  now  that  I  had  arrived.  Then  there  From  the  tower  of  this  famous  building  the  view  that  pre- 
was  the  thought  of  being  in  the  one  place  I  had  always  de-  sented  itself  to  my  eyes  was  just  short  of  breath-taking, 
sired  to  see.  New  York!  The  city  of  traditions,  contrasts  The  day  was  clear  and  Manhattan  lay  below  in  a  perfect 
and  adventure.  And  I  decided  that  the  best  way  to  get  ac-  diagram.  Looking  up,  my  attention  was  immediately 
quainted  with  her  was  to  knock  about  her  alone.  The  first  caught  by  the  glistening  steeple  of  the  Chrysler  building  as 
obstacle  to  present  itself  was  the  matter  of  the  subways,  it  aspired  skyward  at  Forty-second  and  Lexington  avenue. 
Underground  transportation  was  certainly  a  new  mode  of  The  distance  which  lay  between  could  not  efface  with  what 
travel  to  what  I  had  ever  been  accustomed.  But,  I  reso-  stateliness  and  majesty  it  rose  into  the  air  to  proclaim  to  a 
lutely  set  myself  to  the  task  of  mastering  it.  skeptical  populace  its  superiority.  But  the  Chrysler  build- 
Where  I  made  my  debut  was  at  the  One  Hundred  and  ing  was  not  alone  in  the  glance,  for  along  with  it  were  such 
Forty-fifth  street  and  Broadway  station,  which  was  the  one  as  the  Chanin,  News,  Graybar  and  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
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which  also  come  in  for  a  little  of  the  architectural  honor. 
And  beyond  these  giants  was  Manhattan's  green  yard,  Cen- 
tral Park. 

When  I  turned  my  eyes  away  from  upper  Manhattan  and 
out  toward  the  harbor  they  first  of  all  fell  upon  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  This  work  of  Bartholdi  stands  on  Bedloe  Island 
as  a  silent  welcome  to  foreigners  and  is  kept  company  by 
the  tugs,  ferries  and  steamers  which  come  and  go  daily.  The 
other  islands  were  quite  distinct  and  in  the  distance  loomed 
New  Jersey  on  one  side  and  Brooklyn  on  the  other. 

After  descending  from  the  tower  and  stepping  once  again 
into  the  street,  the  second  part  of  my  objective,  Wall  street, 
was  forgotten  for  a  time  as  other  things  took  my  interest. 
Just  across  the  street  from  the  Woolworth  building  stood 
the  Federal  Reserve  building,  and  down  a  block  was  St. 
Paul's  Chapel.  The  rear  of  this  edifice, 
which  was  built  in  1754-6,  is  seen  upon 
Broadway,  for  it  was  originally  built 
facing  North  river.  This  old  structure 
is  indeed  rich  in  tradition  as  it  is  the 
oldest  building  in  the  city,  and  inside, 
the  pew  which  George  Washington  oc- 
cupied is  marked  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  time  to  step  in. 

Moving  down  this  man-made  canyon, 
its  atmosphere  began  to  penetrate  me. 
There  was  none  of  the  frivolity  which 
prevailed  on  upper  Broadway  the  night 
before.  This  end  of  the  street  seemed 
to  welcome  only  business,  and  the  people 
whom  I  passed,  in  keeping  with  the  at- 
mosphere, were  expressions  of  deep  in- 
terest. Reality  was  even  accentuated  by 
the  gigantic  buildings. 

I  passed  by  the  Telephone  and  the 
City  Investing  buildings  and  paused  before  the  Singer  build- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  places  in  New  York  where  the  for- 
eign element  in  me  crept  to  the  fore.  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  look  to  the  top  of  this  structure  which  rises 
612  feet  into  the  air.  After  this  crude  act  my  curiosity 
was  appeased  for  the  time  being  and  I  walked  on.  The  next 
stop  I  made  after  passing  such  buildings  as  the  United  States 
Realty  and  the  Equitable,  was  the  old  Trinity  Church,  which 
stands  at  the  very  mouth  of  Wall  street. 

Trinity  Church  has  not  succumbed  to  the  mad  sweep  of 
progress,  but  leisurely  bides  her  time  while  all  around  her 
skyscrapers  commune  with  the  clouds.  The  old  church 
seems  to  find  solace  in  the  adjointing  churchyard  and  the 
churchyard  adds  to  the  tradition,  with  such  notables  as 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  Fulton,  Captain  Albert  Gal- 
latin and  General  Phil  Kearney,  who  are  buried  there. 

On  entering  the  church  I  immediately  sensed  the  restful- 
ness  which  the  quietness  of  the  aged  structure  seemed  to 
lend.  It  afforded  a  refuge  from  the  intense  heat  that  was 
poured  into  the  street  by  the  noonday  sun;  and  the  madden- 
ing thunder  which  seemed  an  integral  part  of  the  thorough- 
fare outside  now  was  somewhat  silenced.     After  relaxing 


The  fascination  of  New  York 
seems  never  to  fade.  The  writer 
of  this  article  spent  two  months 
in  Gotham  last  summer  and  was 
so  intrigued  with  its  glamor,  its 
lights  and  shadows,  its  swarm- 
ing denizens,  recruited  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  that 
he  was  asked  to  write  a  second 
article  as  companion  to  this  one. 
It  will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  Shadows. 


awhile  I  stepped  once  again  into  the  noisy  street  and  found 
myself  looking  down  Wall  street. 

I  hesitated  a  moment  to  question  my  eyes.  So  this  rough, 
narrow  street  that  extended  ahead  for  six  or  seven  blocks 
was  Wall  street!  The  street  on  which  the  money  interests 
of  the  country  are  concentrated,  the  street  where  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  nations  are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  one 
toward  which  every  financial  power  in  the  world  point:. 
Manhattan  had  just  uncorked  before  me  another  one  of  her 
surprises.  And  before  venturing  down,  still  standing  by  t.ie 
old  church  as  if  to  depend  on  her  for  assurance,  I  watclrd 
Wall  street  run  in  a  commonplace  manner  down  to  South 
street  and  the  East  river. 

To  be  sure,  the  pretentious  buildings  that  take  a  firm 
stand  on  this  street  convinced  me  as  I  walked  between  them 
that  they  give  to  Wall  street  a  certain 
singularity  and  after  all  they  are  inter- 
ested only  in  pecuniary  matters.  Net 
ostentatious  display  for  the  satisfaction 
of  strangers.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  a 
tinge  of  disappointment,  for  the  r~il 
Wall  street  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
resplendant  avenue  which  my  imagina- 
tion had  pictured  for  me. 

I  gained  South  street  and  after  watch- 
ing, for  a  time,  the  navigators  on  the 
East  river,  retraced  my  steps  up  Wall 
street  to  Broadway.  On  my  way  frcrrt 
here  to  the  Battery  I  passed  the  Empir  - 
building  and  was  soon  at  Bowling  Grern 
Park,  a  small  oval  shrubbery  in  the  tri- 
angular space  at  the  foot  of  Broadway. 
It  is  the  oldest  park  in  the  city  and  is 
surrounded  by  several  famous  buildings. 
Streets  pour  into  this  triangle  in  the  same  eccentric  man 
ner  which  is  characteristic  of  every  part  of  Manhattan. 

Just  below  Bowling  Green,  I  found  myself  at  Batter- 
Park,  the  place  where  Broadway  finds  a  beginning.  Thei 
were  many  benches  and  shade  trees  in  the  park,  which  mad: 
its  invitation  to  sit  and  rest  more  gracious.  The  breeze, 
coming  in  from  the  waters  which  surround  this  end  of  th< 
island,  made  relaxation  more  possible.  And  here  I  watched 
the  East  river  flow  around  "the  nose"  into  what  is  called 
North  river  and  it  in  turn  forms  the  Hudson. 

I  was  not  the  only  lounger,  however,  for  throughout  the 
park  there  were  many  strangely  garbed  persons,  no  doubt 
immigrants,  who  were  enjoying  the  same  repose,  or  perhaps 
looking  out  across  the  water  a  little  anxious  and  expectant, 
hoping  to  see  in  the  distance  their  native  land  in  place  of 
the  barren  horizon. 

After  this  sojourn  into  lower  Broadway,  although  some- 
what disillusioned,  I  had  gained  a  certain  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  get  around  in  New  York  City.  However,  I  must 
state  that  finding  one's  way  around  the  island  is  like  "fall- 
ing off  a  log."  I  was  soon  to  discover  that  it  isn't  the  getting 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six'] 
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In  This  Day  When  Most  Students  Seek 
College  Courses  to  Give  Them  a  Profession, 
It  ts  Rarely  that  a  Voice  is  Raised  in  De- 
fense of  the  Arts  College  and  Education 
For  the  Sake  of  Culture. 


ty  Thomas  F.  Reynolds 

Illustrations  by  H.  Pierre  Woodman 


I  remember  distinctly  a  talk  I  had  not  so  long  ago  with  sense  forgiven  in  senility.    What  I  object  to  is  the  applica- 

a  gray  haired  copy  reader  on  the  desk  of  a  large  daily  tion  of  this  attitude,  this  outlook  on  life,  to  all  humans,  at 

newspaper  on  the  Pacific  coast.     It  was  shortly  after  6  every  age,  in  every  walk  of  life, 
p.  m.,  the  last  street  editon  had  just  been  cleared  from  the  But  that  is  the  very  thing  which  is  being  done  today, 

"rim"  of  the  desk,  and  we  of  the  "re-write"  staff  were  That  is  the  very  philosophy  so  commonly  echoed  in  the 


crowded  about  the  desk  engaged  in  the 
customary  afternoon  discussion. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  old  newspaperman  was 
saying,  "I  often  wish  I  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  go  back  to  school.  Got  as  far  as 
sophomore  year  in  college  when  I  had  to 
drop  out.  But  if  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  back,  like  some  of  you  fellows  here, 
I  can  tell  you  right  now  I  would  take  only 
subjects  that  would  do  me  good  in  a  prac- 
tical way. 

"What  do  I  mean,  do  me  good?  For 
one  thing  I'd  certainly  take  Spanish.  I 
hear  the  United  and  Associated  Press  or- 
ganizations are  crazy  for  good  American 
newspapermen  who  can  read  and  write 
Spanish  fluently.  They  want  'em  for 
service  in  their  Latin  American  bureaus. 
And  then  there's  lots  of  other  stuff  that 
will  help  a  man  to  get  along,  but  I  tell 
you  right  now  that  I'd  sure  steer  clear  of 
this  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  rest  of  this  lib- 
eral arts  stuff;  there's  no  percentage  in  it." 

Was  the  old  copy  reader  right?  Were 
years  of  grim  experience  in  winning  a 


"We  are  living  in  an  era  of  mechanical 
wonders  and  in  our  blindness  too  many 
of  us  have  come  to  consider  that  the 
mastery  of  mechanics  of  living  spells 
the  mastery  of  all  that  is  worth  while 
in  the  world." 


trite  phrase,  "Studies  that  will  do  me  good 
in  a  practical  way."  It  would  be  sad  to 
believe  that  the  factors  contributing  to 
our  material  comfort  are  all  that  is  of 
value  in  life. 

But  this  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
present  day.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
mass  production,  of  specialization,  and 
invention.  We  are  living  in  an  era  of  me- 
chanical wonders  and  in  our  blindness  too 
many  of  us  have  come  to  consider  that 
the  mastery  of  mechanics  of  living  spells 
the  mastery  of  all  that  is  worth  while  in 
the  world. 

In  the  construction  of  our  machines,  in 
the  conception  of  our  inventions,  in  the 
perfection  of  our  highly  specialized  or- 
ganizations, we  have  been  so  awed  by  the 
results  of  the  facile  hands  of  the  artisans 
that  we  have  come  to  worship  the  machine 
itself,  disregarding  that  fundamental 
principle  of  logic  that  the  cause  must  al- 
ways be  superior  to  the  effect.  Losing 
right  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  life,  we 
see  no  further  than  the  effect,  and  in  this 


livelihood  from  an  unsympathetic  world  enlightening  his  we  have  become  a  nation  of  materialists, 

words?    I  do  not  think  so.    In  fact,  I  am  so  convinced  that  This  situation  seems  to  be  clearly  reflected  in  the  colleges 

he  was  mistaken  that  I  am  gambling  my  future  on  the  prem-  and  universities  of  today.     During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 

ise  that  he  was  wrong  by  undertaking  the  very  course  of  years,  the  majority  of  American  organs  of  literary  expres- 

studies  that  he  was  condemning.  sion  have  been  flooded  (for  what  reason  heaven  only  knows) 

I  have  heard  his  complaint  a  thousand  times  and  more,  by  a  wave  of  semi-hysterical  propaganda  advocating  the 

It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  we  are  spread  of  higher  education.     The  nature  of  this  type  of 

living,  and  is  reiterated  constantly  by  those  who  find  them-  writing  is  characteristically  portrayed  by  any  number  of 

selves  still  frustrated  by  life  as  they  stand  on  the  threshold  articles  appearing  in  popular  literary  magazines  which  en- 

of  old  age.    At  that  point  of  life,  under  such  circumstances,  joy  huge  newstand  sales  today. 

everything,  idealism,  hopes,  and  even  character  goes  by  the  If  true  to  type,  such  articles  are  based  on  some  such  argu- 

board,  sacrificed  to  that  most  important  of  all,  the  struggle  ment  as  this:  from  very  authentic  statistics  we  may  see  that 

for  existence.     But  that  is  rather  to  be  expected  and  in  a  cf  one  hundred  boys  who  were  earning  an  average  weekly 
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.lary  of  $20.00  when  they  entered  college,  the  thirty-seven  who  dropped  out  during 
r  after  the  freshman  year  are,  at  the  age  of  55,  earning  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
f  $37.50.  The  thirty-two  who  dropped  out  in  their  sophomore  year  are,  at  the  age 
If  55,  earning  an  average  of  $52.28.  The  process  continues  in  an  ever-ascending 
:ale  until  at  length  we  come  to  that  select  class  of  individuals  who  were  fortunate 
jiough  to  be  graduated  with  degrees,  and  who  now  compose  the  exclusive  circle  of 
ink  presidents,  railroad  directors,  etc.,  and  who,  as  a  class,  seem  to  believe  that  God 
a  great  banker  and  that  to  be  poor  is  the  unforgivable  sin. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  legitimacy  of  an  argument  so  obviously  an  ex- 
nple  of  the  logical  fallacy  "post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc."  But  it  has  been  an  argu- 
ment similar  to  this  type  that  has  herded  annually,  thousands,  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
inds  of  boys  and  girls  into  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  America.  They 
ack  themselves  into  class  rooms  already  over-crowded,  and  submissively  submit  while 
adantic  pedagogues  strive  to  apply  to  them  the  same  principles  of  mass  production 
hich  have  proven  so  successful  in  the  manufacture  of  machines. 

These  thousands  are  essentially  a  section  of  the  mob,  and  as  a  section  of  the  mob 
ley  drag  the  standards  both  of  teaching  and  idealism,  down  to  their  own  level.  They 
|ave  been  told  that  the  value  of  a  college  education  can  be  caluculated  in  dollars  and 
jnts,  and  they  have  come  to  the  universities  not  for  a  cultural  experience  but  rather 
i>  undergo  a  miraculous  process  that  will  enable  them  to  "get  on  in  the  world."  And 
fter  four  or  more  years  of  attendance  at  this  or  that  institution  of  "learning"  they 
pe  eventually  graduated  and  enter  the  world  where  they  marry  and  accomplish  noth- 
ig  better  than  the  propagation  of  others  of  their  own  type. 

'  I  believe  that  I  had  clearly  visualized  this  situation  before  entering  Creighton  Uni- 
ersity.  Previously  I  had  decided  what  work  I  desired  to  follow  after  undergoing  as 
mch  of  the  educational  process  as  I  could  stand,  and  had  set  myself  towards  a  career 
i  journalism.  However,  two  years  of  experience  on  the  night  staffs  of  two  large  news- 
apers  had  convinced  me  of  the  futility  of  entering  a  college  of  journalism.  I  h?d 
pen  dozens  of  gray  haired  men  in  the  profession  of  journalism,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
ho  were  eking  out  a  daily  existence  for  themselves  by  an  automaton-like  process  of 
ack  writing  or  copy  reading. 

"This  is  the  type  of  man  that  the  newspaper  business  can  create  from  an  average 
ersonality,"  I  told  myself.  "So  realizing  clearly  that  men  are  created  equal  only  in 
overnmental  constitutions  and  declarations  of  independence,  I  must  face  the  fact 
mt  in  this  field  some  deficiency  of  talent  may  lead  me  to  this  very  sort  of  existence, 
ut  many  of  these  men  are  masters  of  the  mechanics  of  their  profession,  and  if  the 
iiastery  of  mechanics  were  all  that  determined  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  field, 
jrtainly  many  of  these  men  would  be  numbered  among  the  leaders." 

So,  away  with  the  mastery  of  mechanics  and  schools  of  journalism,  I  decided.    If 

am  to  become  nothing  more  than  a  jovial  bum  who  wins  his  daily  bread  by  hack 
friting,  at  least  I  shall  have  fortified  myself  during  the  years  of  my  youth  with  an 
litellectual  background  that  will  enable  me  to  accept  my  position  in  the  world  of 
lings,  and  still  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life. 

So  what  did  I  do?  Well,  here  I  am  in  a  liberal  arts  course,  lost  among  the  others 
|f  the  herd.  After  some  experience  in  the  university,  I  believe  that  I  have  found  my 
j'orst  fears  of  the  mob  and  mob  standards  well  founded.  I  have  found  that  even 
l  the  department  bearing  the  reassuring  title  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
idividual  is  subject  to  the  most  depressing  standards  of  mass  production.  But  it  has 
sen  this  very  environment,  this  very  system,  that  has  given  me  assurance  that  I  am 
'eading  the  right  path  to  attain  the  ends  I  have  set  for  myself.  Even  here,  lost 
tncng  the  others  and  sensing  myself  merely  the  grist  in  a  sensless  mill  I  have  found 
are  moments  of  intellectual  delight  that  would  seem  almost  to  justify  the  existence 
f  the  educational  machine.  Graphic  flashes  of  insight  into  a  phase  of  history,  in- 
fants of  delightful  appreciation  over  the  turning  of  a  phrase  in  a  foreign  or  classical 
inguage,  the  rich  connotation  of  a  line  of  poetry,  or  breathless  seconds  at  the  lens 
f  a  microscope  have  come  to  me,  bringing  with  them  a  delight  that  even  the  machine 
lat  brings  them  cannot  dull.  [Turn  to  Page  31~] 
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The  Silver  Swastika 


.L/it?  Achilles  of  Old,  Juan  Jose  Soto, 
Bandit  and  Renegade,  Found  His  One 
Vulnerable  Spot  In  His  Heel  as  He 
Fell  Before  the  Blazing  Guns  of  the 
Sheriff. 


f 


^y  Anthony  E.  Allegrin 


It  was  rather  a  tough  assignment.     For  the  novitiate  lustful  indulgence  were  his  only  gods.    He  died  the  deatl 

newspaperman  this  was  going  to  be  ticklish — most  like-  he  deserved;   it  was  the  death  he   wanted,   too,   with  hi 

ly  a  combined  obituary  and  deathbed  stock  of  reminis-  boots  on." 

cences  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  pioneers  of  In  an  effort  to  shunt  the  story  away  from  the  defamatioi 

one  of  California's  earliest  settled  valleys.    One  would  have  of  Soto's  character  back  to  the  incident  of  the  heel,  youni 


to  couch  the  yarn  in  phrases  at  once  re- 
spectful and  glamorous,  no  bombastic 
copy-book  journalism  for  this  job — dif- 
ficult stuff,  no  fooling. 

The  brown  eyes  of  the  stricken  octogen- 
arian were  keen  and  comprehensive  as  he 
talked  to  the  young  reporter.  His  voice, 
mellow  and  deep,  was  steady,  articulate, 
belying  the  ultimatum  cf  his  doctors  that 
he  couldn't  survive  the  morning.  Proba- 
bly would  die  in  time  to  make  the  first 
editionwhat  night. 

Thisrsounded  good — would  make  good 
copy  for  a  "follow"  story.  Personal 
reminiscences  of  the  killing  of  Juan  Soto, 
terrorizing  bandit  of  the  days  of  the 
Vigilantes.  "By  Bartolomeo  Cortez,  as 
told  to  Paul  Benton"  would  look  good 
in  a  by-line  on  page  one. 

"Like  Achilles,"  the  dying  man  was 


f *■ 


Benton  took  advantage  of  this  opening 
"About  those  boots,"  he  queried,  "yoi 
were  going  to  tell  me — " 

"Si,  I  am  digressing."  Old  Bartolc 
meo's  face  softened  somewhat. 

"It  was  a  peculiar  heel,  on  those  hand 
made  boots.  A  silver  swastika  surround 
ed  by  a  horseshoe  of  the  same  metal  wa 
inset  on  the  high  leather  heel.  Madri 
Ynez,  little  mother  of  Mission  San  Jos( 
saw  that  same  heel  glint  in  the  late  aui 
umnal  sunshine  as  it  disappeared  throug: 
the  door  of  the  little  Sunol  store  whilj 
Pedro  Sanchez's  blood  still  ran  warr 
across  the  tiny  counter  from  the  bullet 
hole  in  his  forehead.  Harmless  littl 
Pedro  was  dead,  the  huge  mine  payro. 
was  looted  from  the  store  safe,  and  th 
bandits  might  be  identified  by  running  t 


Juan  Jose  Soto  was  hs  full  name.   A      the  door  anc*  catching  a  glance  as  thef 
narrating,  "Juan  Soto's  heel  proved  his     veritable  giant  of  a  man,  six  foot  five     sped  away.     But  Madre  Ynez  didn't  g 
nemesis.     They   never  would  have   got      in  his  boots,  and  built  like  a  plains     to  the  door;  she  remembered — the  heel, 
him  after  the  Sunol  killing  but  for  that     buffalo."  "Soto  wore  the  boots  with  the  silvei 

tell-tale  heel,  high  and  hand-built,  on  his  patterned  heel  when  he  was  shot  dow: 

vaquero  boots.  Juan  Jose  Soto  was  his  full  name.  A  verit-  by  Sheriff  Hugh  DeLarme  in  the  mountain  cabin  in  Sant 
able  giant  of  a  man,  six  foot  five  in  his  boots,  and  built  like  Ysabel  Canon.  His  end  was  dramatic — maybe  not  to  yo 
a  plains  buffalo.  A  Chileno  by  birth  and  a  regenade  by  oc-  newspaper  boys;  you  don't  get  a  thrill  unless  scores  die  i: 
cupation — terrorizing  the  central  part  of  the  state  in  the  a  dirigible  disaster.  But  this  was  in  the  sixties,  there  weren: 
early  sixties,  he  and  his  two  companions,  and  never  leaving  any  dirigibles  then,  nor  telephones,  nor  radios, 
any  clues  behind  for  the  Vigilantes  to  hang  on  him  or  to  "With  the  Chileno's  bravado,  Soto  came  to  the  count 

hang  him  on.  seat  for  provisions.     He  thought  he  was  safe.     That  wa 

"Soto  was  a  hound  at  heart,  a  despicable,  slinking  dog,     where  old  DeLarme  spotted  the  heel, 
for  all  his  vaunted  courage  and  bravado  in  the  face  of         "That  afternoon  they  found  him  in  the  cabin.    With  hit 
death."    The  dying  man's  eyes  took  on  a  glint  of  something     was  Lucinda,  bewitching  wife — but  faithless — of  Portrerc 
akin  to  triumph  as  he  spat  out  the  contemptuous  adjectives.      Soto's  right-hand  man.     Si,  she  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  he 
"He  killed  ruthlessly,  plundered  savagely,  and  stole  from     mother  in  the  Joaquin. 

those  who  trusted  him  most,  his  own  lieutenants,  stole  what         "They  shot  it  cut  in  that  fifteen-foot  cabin.     DeLarm 
was  dearer  than  any  loot  or  booty.    Expediency  and  his  own  {Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven] 
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Brains  or  Brawn? 


By  Raymond  Finnegan 


Which  Is  the  More  Profitable  — An 
Athletic  or  Scholastic  College  Career? 
Something  Is  Bound  to  Happen  When 
the  Two  Influences  Clash. 


But  listen,  Biff,  what  good  is  this  athletic  ability  go-  basketball  team.    "This  book  worm  is  crawling  all  over  me 

ing  to  do  you  after  you  get  out  of  school?    That's  again,"  said  Biff,  at  Murphy's  inquiring  stare, 

what  you  ought  to  be  thinking  about."  "And  doesn't  he  need  it?"  returned  Bob.     "Here  this 

"Now,  don't  start  that  again,  Bob.     Haven't  I  heard  guy  has  flunked  English  literature  for  the  third  time,  and 

fnough  from  you  on  that  subject?     Just  because  you're  a  dropped  Spanish.     Why,  folks  will  think  he  is  selling  old 


;rind  is  no  reason  everyone  else  should 

>e  one." 

You  get  me  all  wrong,  Biff.   Do  you 

vant  to  be  a  ham  all  your  life  and  have 

lothing  in  your  skull  but  a  lot  of  football 

ignals?  What  are  you  going  to  college 
cor  if  it  isn't  to  learn  something  out  of 
x>oks?" 

"Say,  let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
yoing  to  college.     Did  you  ever  hear  of 

chool  spirit?  No,  I  guess  you  didn't. 
(Why,  school  spirit  to  you  is — " 

The  door  of  room  14  in  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan's rooming  house  for  college  boys  was 
thrown  open  and  Gene  Murphy,  better 
known  as  "Alibi,"  rudely  interrupted  an 
argument  that  gave  evidence  of  turning 
into  a  prize  fight. 

Are  you  two  bums  haranguing  the 
pro  and  con  of  football  and  studies  again? 
Don't  ycu  ever  run  out  of  something  to 
say  on  the  subject?"  said  Alibi,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  Biff  Baily,  all- 
around  athlete  of  the  university,  and  Bob  Rollins,  brilliant 
scholar,  did  not  exhaust  this  subject.  Both  were  juniors  and 
they  had  been  arguing  the  question  since  they  first  became 
roommates  in  their  freshman  year.  During  this  long  in- 
terval neither  one  had  gained  any  ground  with  the  other. 
When  Bob's  ready  wit  and  cutting  sarcasm  tangled  the  big 
football  player  up  in  his  own  words,  Biff  would  merely  say,      picture  in  the  papers  lately,"  said  the  big  halfback. 

Aw,  go  soak  your  head  in  your  books,"  and  fling  a  pillow  "Maybe  net,  Biff;  but  you  can't  use  sport-page  pictures 

in  his  tormenter's  face.  for  a  recommendation." 

However,  the  arguments,  terrible  as  they  were  to  behold,  "I  don't  know  about  that,  Bob.     Who  do  you  suppose 

resulted  in  no  more  damage  than  a  wrecked  room.  future  employers  have  heard  the  most  about,  Biff  Baily  or 

Just  now  the  old  question  had  been  dragged  out  as  a  re-  Bob  Rollins?  I'll  bet  you  that  I  can  walk  into  any  office 
suit  of  Biff  flunking  two  semester  exams  with  the  conse-  down  town  and  four  out  of  five  men  will  say,  "Hello,  Biff, 
quence  that  the  basketball  coach  was  tearing  his  hair  in  old  boy,"  and  pass  you  up  without  a  look.  And,  let  me  tell 
an  effort  to  find  some  one  to  fill  Biff's  ample  shoes  on  the  [Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven] 


"No  line  in  the  middle  west  can  stop 
you,  but  is  that  going  to  do  you  any 
good  when  you  have  to  earn  your  own 
bread  and  butter?" 


books  if  he  keeps  carrying  that  English 
book  around  with  him  much  longer." 

"Hey,  I  warned  you,  bright  one,  not 
another  word,"  grumbled  Biff.  "At 
least  my  hair  isn't  getting  thin  on  top 
from  cvtrstudy,  like  it  is  on  one  smart 
dome  I  know  of." 

"Don't  get  personal,  Biff,"  replied  Bob. 
"Why  can't  you  wake  up  to  yourself  here 
at  school?  It's  true  enough  you're  a  whiz 
on  the  basketball  floor,  and  they  say  no 
line  in  the  middle  west  can  stop  you  on 
the  football  field,  but  is  that  going  to  do 
you  any  good  when  you  have  to  earn  your 
bread  and  butter?  Those  guys  in  the 
stands  who  are  yelling  their  lungs  out  for 
you  now  will  shout  ycu  out  of  their  offices 
when  you  get  a  job  and  fall  down  on  it. 
It's  what  you  know  after  you  get  out  of 
school  that  counts,  not  how  many  goals 
you  can  shoot." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  know 
plenty  of  fellows  who  got  jobs  on  their 
athletic  reputation." 

"But  how  long  did  they  keep  them?"  retorted  Bob. 

"Long  enough  to  earn  a  million  or  two.     Look  at  Red 
Grange." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  pass  the  screen  test,  Biff?" 
laughed  Bob. 

"You're  not  so  handsome,  yourself.     I  haven't  seen  your 
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To  School  In  the  Army 


The  Dashing  Devil-May-  Care  Pro- 
fessional Soldier  Has  Disappeared 
Except  From  the  Pages  of  Fiction 
and  In  His  Place  Is  the  Quiet- 
Mannered  Executive. 


There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  all 
the  equipment  a  gentleman  of  militaristic  inclination 
required  was  a  club.  As  time  went  on,  warfare,  along 
with  etiquette  and  philosophy  became  more  and  more  com- 
plex. At  about  the  dawn  of  history,  war  had  began  to  par- 
take of  two  elements,  force  and  strategy.  It  was  not  until 
the  Rennaissance,  however,  that  military  operations  began 
to  assume  forms  recognizable  as  modern. 

Perhaps  because  military  science  is  no  longer  a  simple 
study,  the  dashing,  devil-may-care  professional  soldier  has 
largely  disappeared,  except  from  the  pages  of  romantic 
fiction  and  history.  In  his  place  is  the  quiet-mannered,  well- 
informed  executive — a  scientist  of  things  military.  Major 
H.  C.  Sweeney,  commandant  of  the  Creighton  corps,  who 
gave  the  writer  in  an  impromptu  talk  much  of  the  material 
for  this  article,  typifies  the  twentieth  century  officer. 

To  live  up  to  Major  Sweeney's  ideal  of  securing  "the 
best  for  the  corps,  university  and  country,"  a  complete  in- 
struction schedule  is  covered  by  both  basic  and  advanced 
R.  O.  T.  C.  students  at  Creighton  in  addition  to  drill  and 
command  work.  Yet  cadets  who  are  graduated  from  the 
advanced  course,  having  mastered  subjects  including  com- 
bat principles,  tactics,  field  operations,  and  military  law, 
have  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  educational  knowledge 
disseminated  by  the  United  States  army.  The  first  year 
cadet  whose  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  textbook  is 
complete  is  only  a  tiny  cog  in  the  machinery  of  national 
military  training. 

The  confusion  of  battle,  the  labor  of  human  conflict,  the 
mechanism  of  instruments  of  explosives,  and  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  environment,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
possess  hidden  meanings  for  the  expert  officer,  whose  abil- 
ity to  reduce  them  to  accurate  mathematical  formula  is 
rivalled  only  by  his  easy  adaptability  to  unforseen  changes 
in  them.  No  six  weeks  correspondence  method,  nor  three 
R  system  of  teaching  can  suffice  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary mental  development  of  the  modern  soldier  . 

Today,  approximately  forty  years  is  the  average  time  re- 
quired by  the  infantry  officer  to  obtain  enough  of  the  signi- 
ficant knowledge  of  his  profession  to  keep  abreast  of  his 
work.     His  lifetime  is  one  of  almost  constant  schooling 


^y  Herbert  C.  Prouty 


from  the  time  he  en- 
ters West  Point  till 
he  severs  active  con- 
nection with  the 
service.  Even  daily 
study  throughout 
his  career  is  f re- 
q  u  e  n  1 1  y  insufficient 
to  cover  the  progres- 
sive training  courses 
offered  by  the  army. 
Though  he  will  have 
participated  in  two 
major  emergencies, 
and  usually  many 
minor  conflicts,  he 
will  probably  not 
have  finished  his 
schooling  when  he 
retires! 

West  Point, 
model  for  military 
schools  throughout 
the  world,  is  the  first  division  of  the  offiicer's  training.  Regu- 
lar entrance  examinations  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  are  inclusive  and  strict.  Both  intellectual  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  candidate  are  judged  before  he  can 
be  admitted.  He  must  be  well  versed  in  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  formal  study,  especially  mathematics.  Extreme 
ugliness,  offensive  tatooing,  or  grades  lower  than  the  upper 
tenth  of  his  class,  may  debar  him,  but  even  if  he  gains  ad- 
mission, he  stands  a  heavy  chance  for  dismissal  for  failure 
in  studies. 

When  the  new  cadet  begins  his  four-year  course  at  West 
Point,  he  becomes  "Mr.  Dumjohn,"  model  soldier,  part  of 
a  unit  regarded  by  many  authorities  as  the  height  of  per- 
fection in  military  drill.  But  drill  maneuvers  are  only  a 
phase  of  the  activities  which  he  begins.  One  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  students  starting  on  their  way  to  become 
gentlemen  as  well  as  soldiers,  his  schooling  includes  higher 
mathematics,  various  military  courses,  and  the  social  graces. 
Since  athletics  are  strongly  emphasized,  he  will  probably 
run  the  gamut  of  education  in  some  major  sport,  perhaps 
by  playing  on  the  famous  Army  football  team,  which  calls 
for  training  during  the  summer  as  well  as  in  season.  After 
his  graduation,  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant,  and  as- 


Miss  Mildred  O'Brien 

Honorary  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
Creighton  Battalion 
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signed  to  an  army  post,  he  will  have  finished  the  grammar 
school  stage  of  his  training. 

The  school  of  experience  becomes  very  real  to  him  in  his 
first  professional  job  after  he  leaves  West  Point,  for  he 
enters  a  new  department — troop  school  training.  In  the 
officers'  school  maintained  at  every  army  post,  functions  of 
the  various  infantry  units,  tactical  problems,  operations  of 
equipment,  and  field  maneuvers  are  all 
thoroughly  studied.  But  the  practical  fea- 
ture of  his  education  comes  through  con- 
tact with  the  enlisted  men  of  his  command. 
Two  years  of  every  six  must  be  spent  on 
duty  with  troops,  unless  he  becomes  a  gen- 
eral officer. 

As  his  responsibility  increases  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  various  new  courses 
are  open  to  him.  At  the  infantry  branch 
schools  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  he  is  required  to  complete  two 
studies,  the  company  officers  course  and 
the  advanced  course.  Here  the  intricacies 
of  the  army,  logistics  of  supply,  recruiting, 
and  organization  are  delved  into  and  he 
receives  his  first  lesson  in  the  finer  points 
of  strategy.  Two  years  is  the  minimum 
time  required  to  complete  this  educational 
division,  and  many  officers  fail  to  go  beyond  it.  Major 
Sweeney  is  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  course. 

If  the  soldier-student  is  ambitious  and  conscientious,  his 
next  step  in  training  is  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he  en- 
ters either  the  General  Staff  school  or  the  Army  Corre- 
pondence  school.  Again  logistics,  tactics,  and  strategy  are 
studied  and  practically  applied.  By  the  time  he  has  finish- 
ed this  educational  division,  he  receives  his  "high  school 
diploma"  in  military  training. 

The  final  division  of  military  learning  is  received  at  the 
War  College,  an  adjunct  of  the  Department  of  War,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  here  that  the  depths  of  interna- 
tional economic  problems  are  sounded,  the  current  aspects 


Major 
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of  defense  analyzed,  and  plans  formulated  to  stave  off  pos- 
sible world  crises.  However,  by  the  time  the  infantry  officer 
has  earned  this  equivalent  of  a  master's  degree,  he  will  prob- 
ably have  attained  the  ripe  age  of  "three  score  and  ten," 
which  is  six  years  more  than  the  retirement  age. 

Another  part  of  the  United  States  army's  vast  education- 
al system  is  the  schools  for  enlisted  men.  However,  officers 
as  well,  take  training  in  these  schools  in 
addition  to  their  regular  courses.  Major 
Sweeney  is  a  graduate  cook  and  baker. 
Some  schooling,  some  informational  back- 
ground along  a  certain  line  is  required  of 
every  soldier.  Throughout  all  the  winter 
months  classes  at  each  post  are  held  with 
the  objective  of  making  every  recruit  "jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  at  least  one." 

Religious  training  enters  the  army  in  a 
practical  way  at  the  several  schools  for 
army  chaplains.  Medicine,  law,  chemistry 
and  dentistry  also  present  a  full  and  non- 
elective  curricula  to  entrants  into  those 
fields  of  military  work.  Motor  mechanics, 
cooks  and  bakers,  blacksmiths,  saddlers, 
woodworkers,  farriers  and  wheelwrights 
are  developed  to  proficiency  in  connection 
with  the  other  pursuits  at  the  army  posts. 
The  various  music  schools  give  soldiers  a  little  known  but 
highly  successful  training. 

"When  Johnny  comes  marching  home"  would  read  more 
accurately  in  many  cases  "When  Johnny  comes  flying," 
since  many  army  theorists  have  been  air-minded  since  the 
World  War,  with  the  result  that  military  graduates  of  air 
schools  have  repeatedly  led  the  nation  in  the  field  of  avia- 
tion. Keeping  pace  with  this  forward  movement,  several 
colleges  and  universities  have  established  training  in  this 
branch  of  military  service  as  a  part  of  their  R.  O.  T.  C. 
units.  With  steadily  increasing  enrollments  at  army  avia- 
tion schools  situated  at  over  a  half  dozen  fields  in  the 
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Democracy 

Dr.  P.  Raymond  Nielson 

oAssistant  Professor 
of  History 


Democracy  is  on  the  defensive.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  United  States, 
rallying  to  the  battle-cry  that  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy, 
went  forth  to  war  to  repel  what  many  thought  to  be  a  serious  external 
attack  on  its  principles,  or  at  least  on  those  who  adhered  to  those  principles.  If, 
at  that  time,  there  were  a  few  who  questioned  whether  democracy  was  really  threat- 
ened, or,  if  it  were,  whether  it  was  worth  fighting  for,  they  were  effectively  hushed 
in  the  full-throated  chorus  of  patriotism.  The  external  assault  has  been  repulsed, 
but  democracy  is  once  more  on  the  defensive.  This  time  the  danger  is  more  seri- 
ous in  that  the  attack  has  come  from  within.  The  validity  of  democracy  is  being 
doubted.  Under  the  banner  of  skepticism  there  has  been  enlisted  an  army  of 
doubters  led  by  men  of  real  ability.  Directing  the  attacks  we  find  Robert  Michels, 
Alleyne  Ireland,  Emile  Faguet,  H.  G.  Wells,  Hilaire  Belloc,  N.  J.  Lennes,  Walter 
Lippman,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Irving  Babbitt,  and  H.  L.  Mencken  to  mention  only 
a  few,  but  they  are  names  that  indicate  both  the  qualifications  of  the  leaders  and 
cf  the  varied  sources  of  attack.  The  group  commands  powers  of  keen  observa- 
tion, cogent  reasoning,  withering  invective  and  subtle  sarcasm.  To  the  defense  of 
democracy  there  have  not  arisen  men  of  similar  abilities. 

But  before  we  begin  our  consideration  of  the  charges  brought  against  democracy 
it  is  essential  that  we  define  our  terms.  The  definitions  of  democracy  are  legion; 
few  words,  indeed,  have  been  so  variously  defined.  These  definitions,  however, 
are  cf  two  major  classes;  those  which  treat  of  democracy  as  being  simply  and 
solely  a  form  of  government,  and  those  which  conceive  it  as  a  social  or  spiritual 
force.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  political  writers  are  agreed  in  assigning  it 
the  former  meaning.  That  is  the  etymological  meaning  cf  the  word.  It  is,  fur- 
thermore, government  by  the  many,  which  in  our  day  means  government  based 
upon  universal  suffrage,  or  at  least,  complete  adult  male  suffrage.  And  it  is 
against  democracy  so  defined  that  modern  critics  have  taken  up  the  cudgel  and 
the  rapier. 

Democracy  so  conceived  is  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  barely  a 
hundred  years  old.  Some  approximation  to  it  was  reached  by  the  ancient  republics 
cf  Greece  and  Rome,  but  only  an  approximation,  for  in  all  of  them  there  existed 
large  numbers  of  unfranchised  males,  as,  for  example,  the  metics  of  Athens.  Nor 
was  democracy  established  in  the  United  States  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Revolution,  both  of  which  were  aimed  at  destroying  an  external  con- 
trol rather  than  at  revising  domestic  institutions;  neither  did  it  come  with  the  Con- 
stitution which  left  the  determination  of  suffrage  qualifications  to  the  states,  its 
framers  expressing  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  masses  to  govern  themselves. 
Democracy  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  at  a  time  when  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  population  were  unenfranchised,  when  popular  participation  in  government 
was  effectively  thwarted  by  property  qualifications  for  voting  and  holding  office. 
Democracy  was  established  in  the  United  States  in  the  age  of  Jackson;  it  came 
out  cf  the  west  where  economic  and  social  conditions  emphasized  the  equality  of 
man,  a  doctrine  that  took  practical  form  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  states  by 
repudiating  property  qualifications  for  voting.  The  movement  made  rapid  head- 
way in  the  east  and  the  period  has  been  rightfully  called:  The  Age  of  the  Common 
Man.  In  France,  democracy  is  not  contemporaneous  with  the  French  Revolution, 
but  rather  with  the  founding  of  the  Third  Republic  following  the  disastrous  war 
with  Prussia.  In  England  the  ideal  was  not  realized  till  the  era  of  Gladstone,  a 
series  of  reform  measures — 1832,  1867,  and  1884  being  necessary. 

This  definite  establishment  cf  the  age  of  democracy  is  important,  for  we  must 
recognize  it  as  a  comparatively  new  institution,  not  a  time-honored  institution  to 
be  revered  for  its  antiquity  if  not  admired  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  We  should  recog- 
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qA  Christmas  The  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  depres- 
Thought  sion  that  has  hovered  over  our  business 

world  (and  is  now  fast  lifting)  is  more 
clearly  seen  as  the  happy  season  of  Christmas  approaches. 
Those  who  have  suffered  want  are  heartened  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  Divine  Infant  came  into  the  world  not  in 
the  habiliments  of  majesty,  but  in  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  poverty;  that  the  place  He  chose  to  be  born  was  not  a 
palace  but  a  cave;  and  that  the  first  courtiers  to  do  Him 
reverence  came  not  from  the  halls  of  kings  but  from  the 
hills  of  shepherds. 

Every  detail  of  the  birth  of  Christ  bespeaks  lowliness 
and  poverty.  Consequently,  those  who  feel  the  pinch  of 
want  this  Christmas  may  draw  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  they  are  near  and  dear  to  the  One  Who  is  responsible 
for  Christmas. 

The  sage  who  uttered  the  truism  that  "Christ  must  love 
the  poor  since  He  made  so  many  of  them"  scarcely  realized 
a  fraction  of  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  his  words.  The  poor 
have  always  been  close  to  the  Heart  of  Christ  from  the  first 
Christmas  Day  to  the  present  one.  His  life  on  earth  was 
spent  with  the  lowly  and  through  the  centuries  since  His 
death  He  has  shown  a  strong  predilection  for  them.  There 
seems  to  be  a  charm  about  humble  surroundings  that  at- 
tracts Christ  to  its  occupants  just  as  there  seems  only  too 
often  to  be  a  chill  in  the  atmosphere  of  opulence  that  re- 
pulses Christ  from  the  proud. 

Poverty  has  its  drawbacks,  it  is  true,  but  love  of  Christ 
is  not  one  of  them.  So,  if  we  are  asked  to  bear  with  the 
hardships  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  poverty  we  shall  be 
sustained  in  our  patience  and  courage  by  the  knowledge 
that  Christ  has  taught  us  by  His  example  from  the  crib  to 
the  cross  that  the  poor  are  truly  blessed  for  they  are  destined 
one  day  to  inherit  the  land. 

*     *     * 

The  1{.  O.  T.  C.  The  annual  American  struggle  for 
oAgain  Under  Fire  Utopia  is  being  resumed  again  with 
military  training  in  the  universities 
under  fire.  The  Harvard  Crimson,  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, the  Des  Moines  Tribune-Capital,  and  countless  individ- 
uals are  bending  their  efforts  to  release  American  young 
men  from  the  toils  cf  militarism.  No  less  authority  than 
Donald  R.  Murphy,  who  is  managing  editor  of  Wallace's 
Farmer  and  chairman  of  the  "Iowa  Committee  on  Militar- 
ism in  Education,"  declares  that  the  college  military  system 
is  "tin-soldier  monkey  business,"  that  it  is  "worthless  as  a 
preparation  for  war,"  and  that  it  is  a  "waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.     A  Decorah    (la.)   editor  says:     "It  is  beyond 


my  comprehension  how  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  present  day  methods  of  killing  by  wholesale  can 
imagine  that  the  drills  at  the  universities  are  of  any  mili- 
tary value  in  preparing  for  the  war  of  airplanes,  submar- 
ines, gas,  and  disease  germs."  The  Des  Moines  Register 
states:  "The  civilized  nations  have  renounced  war;  the 
people  of  the  world  do  not  want  war,  and  except  for  the 
continual  cries  of  'wolf!  wolf!'  from  the  jingoists  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  war." 

One  wonders  whether  to  be  amazed  or  amused.  The 
gentlemen  are  obviously  taking  up  the  quaint  sport  of 
charging  at  windmills.  To  be  more  explicit,  if  not  down- 
right Yankee,  they  are  displaying  a  tendency  to  go  off  half 
cocked.  Statements  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Murphy's  should 
be  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  and  not  mere  opinion. 
The  combat  methods  of  future  wars  predicted  in  Sunday 
supplements  are  interesting,  but  they  should  not  be  made 
the  basis  for  estimates  of  our  fighting  forces.  After  all,  the 
visions  of  swarms  of  hostile  planes  wiping  out  cities,  even 
Iowa  cities,  may  not  be  realized.  The  sum  spent  on  mili- 
tary training  in  the  United  States  each  year  would  pay  off 
the  "general  property  levy  for  state  expenses  in  Iowa."  No 
doubt  saving  this  money  and  paying  off  state  debts  would 
be  most  laudable,  but  one  would  be  more  interested  if  Mr. 
Murphy  had  figured  out  a  way  to  save  the  taxpayers  the 
millions  the  government  is  spending  each  year  to  enforce 
seemingly  unenforcable  laws.  One  would  be  positively 
thrilled  if  Mr.  Murphy  had  devised  means  to  save  the  mil- 
lions being  offered  up  by  the  taxpayers  on  the  high  altar  of 
the  tariff.  Of  course,  if  one  were  as  sure  the  Des  Moines 
Register  is  omniscient  as  the  Des  Moines  Register  is,  we 
could  safely  discard  all  armament  and  training. 

In  the  event  of  war  the  backbone  of  the  country's  defense 
would  be  the  national  army,  as  distinguished  from  the  Reg- 
ular army  and  the  National  Guard.  The  national  army 
will  be  officered  by  Reserves,  most  of  whom  are  graduates 
cf  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  C.  M.  T.  C.  courses.  Its  non-com- 
missioned officers  will  be  graduates  cf  basic  R.  O.  T.  C. 
courses.  The  organization,  while  far  from  complete,  would 
at  present  allow  for  the  training  of  a  half  million  men  in  six 
months.  In  the  event  of  discontinuing  military  traning  in 
the  colleges  the  framework  cf  this  army  would  rapidly  decay. 
In  an  emergency  the  United  States  wculd  find  itself  in  the 
same  situation  it  faced  at  the  start  of  the  World  War. 
Green  troops  led  by  "ninety  day  wonders"  would  be  hurled 
into  the  lines  to  be  slaughtered.  Captain  Colby  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  who  has  the  added  distinction  of  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree, says,  "not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  cur  casualties  in 
the  fields  of  France  were  due  to  lack  cf  adequate  training." 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


A  place  for  Joseph  Murphy  in 
Shadows  Spotlight  has  been 
merited  not  only  by  an  imposing 
scholastic  record  but  also  by  long 
years  of  valuable  service  to  the 
school.  He  is  now  a  senior  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  where  he  has 
been  chosen  for  membership  in  the 
Creighton  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  genuine  honor,  and  has  been 
designated  one  of  the  four  seniors 
highest  in  scholastic  ranking. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  long  been 
know  as  an  able  executive  on  the 
staff  of  the  Blue-Jay,  having  served 
as  associate  editor  in  1929-30  and 
acting  editor-in-chief  for  the  pres- 
ent scolastic  year.  Under  his  di- 
rectorship, if  early  indications  can  be  read  aright, 
Creighton's  new  Blue-Jay  will  be  superior  both  in 
size  and  in  content  to  the  annuals  of  other  years.  ton's  journalistic  progress. 


Mr  Murphy  displays  a  penchant 
for  newspaper  work  and  excels  in 
all  forms  of  journalistic  activity. 
He  functions  as  an  extremely  ac- 
tive associate  editor  on  the  Creigh- 
tonian  staff  and  is  president  of  the 
Press  club.  His  renown  as  a  jour- 
nalist, spreading  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Creighton,  has  secured  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
North  Central  Press  association,  a 
mid-western  conference  made  up 
of  the  student  newspapers  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Quiet  ability  has  characterized 

Mr.  Murphy's  scholastic  activities 

at  Creighton.    This,  coupled  with 

remarkable    skill    and    aptitude    in    press   work, 

guarantees  his  memory  as  a  palladium  of  Creigh- 
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\/[  R-  Frenzer  is  hereby  bathed 
in  the  ruddy  beams  of  a 
Spotlight  which  may  have  been 
directed  upon  him  at  any  time  dur- 
ing six  years  past.  For  he  is  a  real 
landmark  of  the  University,  and 
a  distinguished  one,  at  that!  His 
high  school  education  was  accom- 
plished at  Creighton'  Prep;  he 
holds  an  A.  B.  degree  conferred 
by  the  Creighton  College  of  Arts; 
and  he  is  now  completing  his  train- 
ing at  the  University's  School  of 
Law. 

Mr.  Frenzer's  scholastic  longev- 
ity is  more  than  matched  by  a  well- 
rounded  scholastic  record.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  University 
ever  since  his  initial  registration.    He  lead  in  the 


campaign  to  sell  bags  of  cement  for  the  construe-  very  successful  man 


tion  of  the  stadium,  and  he  is  just 
as  active  in  student  projects  today 
as  he  was  when  the  stadium  exist- 
ed only  in  blue  prints. 

Mr.  Frenzer  has  enjoyed  a  long 
prominence  in  literary  matters. 
His  papers  have  three  times  repre- 
sented Creighton  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate Essay  contest,  and  he  has 
been  a  regular  and  able  contribu- 
tor to  Shadows.  His  last  article 
in  particular,  upon  the  subject  of 
television,  was  quoted  and  reprint- 
ed in  magazines  of  national  dis- 
tribution. 

After  his  graduation,  Mr.  Fren- 
zer plans  to  practice  law — and  if 
his  future  good  fortune  is  in  any  way  commen- 
surate with  his  demonstrated  ability,  he  will  be  a 
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Stalemate 


The  District  Attorney  was  Clever  .  .  . 
but  He  Had  Yet  to  Learn  that  a  Bad 
Record  Will  Always  Show  Itself  at  the 
Critical  Moment.     • 


() 


'By  Kathryn  King 


The  district  attorney's  throat  and  lungs  felt  raw  from 
breathing  the  cold,  snow-laden  air,  and  he  walked 
rapidly  after  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  raised 
his  overcoat  collar  to  keep  the  white  particles  from  sifting 
inside. 

Leaving  the  highway,  he  turned  to  his  right  and  entered 
a  long  drive,  flanked  by  sharply  trimmed  firs,  at  the  end  of 
which  stood  a  lonely  house.  Its  lighted  windows  indicated 
its  dark  outline  through  the  falling  flakes.  Passing  the 
windows  he  tried  for  a  glimpse  of  the  interior,  but  whirling 
snow  obscured  his  view.  He  could  see  no  light  in  the  living 
room,  save  the  glow  of  firelight.  He  approached  the  door 
and  knocked.    It  was  suddenly  thrown  open. 

He  said  quickly,  "I  wonder,  sir,  if  you'd  let  me  stay  here, 
tonight?  My  car  stalled,  coming  up  the  hill.  This  snow 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  back  to  Denver  before 
morning."  His  well  dressed  figure  showed  plainly  against 
the  darkness,  but  in  the  light  from  the  hall  his  gray  eyes 
had  a  fishy  glitter,  and  their  pupils  stared  out  slightly  aslant 
as  he  kept  his  head  lowered. 

The  man  in  the  doorway  considered  before  answering. 
"Are  you  alone?" 

"Yes.  I'm  on  my  way  home  for  the  holidays.  The  road 
is  drifted  so  much,  I'll  have  to  wait  till  daylight  to  shovel 
my  way  out." 

"Glad  to  have  you  stay.    Come  in." 

"My  name's  Moran,  Bob  Moran."  He  removed  his  over- 
coat, and  his  host  took  it  from  him  and  placed  it  in  the  hall. 

"And  mine's  Nevins,"  the  other  said,  briefly.  A  thin 
little  fellow,  waspish  and  nervous,  he  looked  insignifiant 
beside  the  big  broad  shouldered  guest.  His  gray  clothes 
were  worn,  and  he  seemed  ill  at  ease.  As  he  pulled  a  chair 
up  to  the  fire  for  the  newcomer  his  face  showed  clearly  in 
the  firelight.  Its  pallid  emaciation  made  the  skin  look  like 
old  white  silk. 

They  sat  for  a  while,  and  watched  the  flames. 

"You  live  alone,  here?" 

Nevins  started,  and  twisted  a  thick  strand  of  his  hair  into 
a  tight  spiral  before  answering.  "Well,  yes.  My  caretaker, 
Mr.  Morris  and  his  wife,  were  unexpectedly  called  away 
about  a  week  ago." 

A  smile  of  amusement  broke  the  habitual  cynicism  in  the 
guest's  sharp  features.    The  answer  seemed  to  delight  him 


hugely,  but  his  expression  had  changed  to  an  almost  fawn- 
ing geniality  as  Nevins  looked  up.  "It's  mighty  good  of 
you  to  let  me  stay.  I  hated  to  bother  anyone  so  late.  It 
isn't  everyone  that  will  take  in  a  stranger." 

Nevins  glanced  suspiciously  at  him.    He  read  nothing  in 
the  clever  face  before  him.     "Have  you  had  anything  to 
eat?    There's  some  food  in  the  ice  box." 
"Thanks.    I've  had  dinner.    But  I'm  tired." 
Nevins  rose.    "If  you  like,  I'll  show  you  a  room.' 
The  other  man  moved  involuntarily  toward  the  writing 
desk  in  the  corner.     Turning  to  speak  to  him,  Nevins  no- 
ticed.   The  eyes  of  both  met  directly,  and  a  fleeting  indefin- 
able change  swept  across  the  face  of  each. 

The  district  attorney  said  to  himself,  "I  arrived  at  pre- 
cisely the  right  time.'    He  bowed,  and  followed  his  host. 

V\  Then  one  o'clock  struck,  Nevins'  door  opened.  He 
looked  out,  and  drew  back.  He  took  a  small  paper 
envelope  from  an  inner  pocket,  spilled  a  pinch  of  its  con- 
tents on  his  hand,  and  put  his  nose  close  to  it.  One  sniff 
and  the  fine  white  powder  shot  into  his  nostrils.  His  eyes 
brightened,  and  glittered  like  the  hard  edges  of  a  cut  jewel. 

He  came  out,  and  keeping  close  to  the  wall  went  hurried- 
ly along  the  hallway,  till  he  reached  the  study.  He  felt  for 
the  knob.  He  turned  it  and  went  in,  closing  the  door  care- 
fully. Snapping  on  his  flashlight,  he  quickly  surveyed  the 
room  as  he  crossed  to  the  writing  desk.  On  the  wall  over 
the  desk  hung  a  picture.  Brushing  this  to  one  side,  Nevins 
revealed  a  small  safe  in  the  wall.  He  tried  the  lock,  and 
found  it  unfastened. 

He  opened  the  safe  and  took  out  an  oblong  buff-colored 
envelope.  He  had  just  readjusted  the  picture  to  its  place 
when,  with  a  suddenness  that  made  him  leap,  the  room  was 
flooded  with  light.  Whirling  swiftly  he  met  the  mocking 
gaze  of  his  odd  guest  who  stood  strangely  quiet  with  his 
left  hand  deep  in  his  bathrobe  pocket. 

In  the  bright  glare  Nevins'  face  became  an  even  more 
startling  white  than  in  the  firelight.  His  hands  and  left 
cheek  twitched. 

"I  see  you're  stealing  some  of  my  bonds."  The  district 
attorney's  tone  was  pleasantly  cordial. 

"Well — what  do  you  know  about  that?" 

The  other  laughed.     "I  own  this  house." 
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Nevins'  dopey  face  grew  ash-gray.  "They  told  me  the 
guy  'at  owned  'em  wanted  to  lose  'em!" 

"I  do,  Nevins,  I  do.  They  dropped  half  their  worth  be- 
cause of  a  market  crash,  but  theyre  still  insured  for  face 
value.    Insurance  is  a  great  thing." 

Nevins'  expression  hardened.  "But  your  name  ain't 
Moran!  Now  I  know  who  you  are!  I  seen  you  in  court 
before."  He  opened  the  envelope.  It  contained  only  blank 
paper.  "I  mighta  know'd  there  was  a  hitch!  What  do  I 
get?" 

"You're  stealing,  you  dope!  You'll  get  ten  years!  It 
isn't  you  first  time." 

"Stealin'?    What'd  I  steal?     Blank  paper?" 

"You're  housebreaking.  You  have  a  criminal  record. 
My  bonds  are  gone!" 

"Ten  years  for  stealin'  white  paper!     This  is  a  pretty 


frame!  And  you've  done  away  with  'em  for  insurance! 
But,  listen  at  this!" 

"Well?" 

Nevins  face  grew  more  cunning  and  hard,  as  he  rallied 
his  last  powers.  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  down  town 
called  Fay  Cullen?" 

"No." 

"No?"    She's  sold  me  snow." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  both  of  you." 

"All  right,  mister  attorney,  all  right.  When  I  go  up  I 
tell  the  reporters  who  she  spilts  with.    She  and  is  cousins." 

The  district  attorney's  features  convulsed  with  rage. 

"It's  a  whip  saw!"  Glee  radiated  in  Nevins'  face.  "Do 
you  lemme  go?" 

The  district  attorney  opened  the  door,  and  stood  back 
from  it. 


^ 


'Dreams 

'Dreams? 
What  are  they, 
cAfter  all? 

Just  fancied  forms, 
oAnd  wished-for  things, 
We  never  reach 
Through  dreaming. 

Life  is  so  stark — 
So  very  real. 
Emotions  matter  not 
In  homely  deeds 
Through  which  we  earn 
Our  daily  bread. 

Yet  dreams  help  us 
To  live  in  full  the  years 
We  ramble  through 
On  life's  long  road — 
Dispelling  tears, 
oAnd  hushing  fears, 
oAnd  lightening 
Our  load. 


Sea  'Dream 

I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  West- 
ern Sea 

oAnd  the  fat  red  sun  stared  across 
at  me; 

oAnd  the  frothy  waves  roared  in 
high  glee. 

I  took  one  step  and  I  wet  my  feet 
qAs  the  sun   looked  on  from   his 

watery  seat; 
oAnd   the   waves   cried   like   fierce 

rams'  bleat. 


I  took  to  my  heels  with  a  terrible 

yell 
qAs  the  dead  sun's  shadow  across 

me  fell; 
oAnd  the  waves  screamed  back  a 

mad  fare-well. 


— Keith  L.  Wilson 


qA  Reverie 


Marianne  Josten 


//  is  said 

That  every  living  thing  must  die, 

llut  not  I, 

For  1  am  blessed  with  power  from  God, 

oAnd  all  things  tremble 

Where  I  tread. 

I  walk,  upon  the  earth 

oAnd  it  crumbles  into  dust, 
I  wave  a  rod  of  steel — and  lo, 
It  is  red  rust, 

Shrubberies  shrink  and  shrivel 
When  they  hear  my  fierce  command, 
I  take  a  rock — /  clench  it, 
Sand  falls  from  my  iron  hand. 
oAh,  immortality  is  mine, 
I  walk  the  continent, 
Swim  the  brine, 
For  naught  can  tire  me. 
I  live  and  laugh, 
I'll  never  die, 

£My  soul  will  ever  hover  high 
f^or  will  it  grace  the  sod, 
For  I  have  power — 
{My  gift  from  God. 

Aaron  E.  Perlis 
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Tribute 

The  night  is  still,  a  holy  silence 

Hangs  o'er  hill  and  glen, 
The  stars  look  down  upon  the  earth 

Like  guardian  angels  of  men. 

^o  sound  from  the  fields,  no  sound  from  the  road 

'Disturbs  the  peaceful  night, 
'But  a  great  star,  blinding  to  human  eyes 
Courses  across  the  midnight  skies 
To  where  the  city  of  "David  lies 

oAnd  pauses  above  its  light. 

^Njd  sound  from  the  road,  no  sound  from  the  hills, 
^Mjo  sound  from  the  peaceful  glen, 

Save  the  padded  pound  of  the  camels'  tread, 

Of  the  beasts  of  the  three  by  the  great  star  led, 

Seeking,  seeking  to  find  the  bed 

Where  rests  the  King  of  34 en. 

Till  there  by  the  lowly  manger 

Their  presents  rich  they  bring, — 
Of  gold,  of  frankincense,  or  myrrh, — 

Kings'  tribute  to  their  King. 

George  Peter  Skow 


qA  Humble  Qift 

Would  that  my  present  were  of  richer  worth 

Than  Saba's  gems,  or  Arab's  perfumes  rare, 
Or  India's  silks,  soft  as  your  golden  hair; 

Would  that  those,  things,  for  which  adventurers  girth 

'3/lidst  many  perils  this  expanseless  earth, 

I  could  but  purchase,  that  your  face  so  fair 
SMight  be  enhanced,  and  those  eyes,  which  compare 

With  wanted  Sapphires,  might  gleam  in  their  mirth. 

But  though  the  gift  I  give  you,  love,  be  small, 

cAnd  though  it  comes  not  from  a  foreign  clime 
Where  brave  men  fought,  yet  let  this  be  the  test: 

When  gifts  contain  one's  heart,  one's  love,  one's  all, 
Such  Luxury  alone  can  conquer  time, 
For  to  such  gifts  Love  will  supply  the  rest. 

George  Peter  Skow 


Two  Songs 

Two  lives,  two  songs  .... 
Yours  was  a  bird-like  melody  of  finer  things — 
Of  cool,  clean  wind,  such  as  the  Winter  brings 
To  cleanse  the  autumn's  nature-devastating  wrongs. 

Beneath  a  tree 

We  lingered  for  a  while  in  calm  retreat, 

oAnd  my  coarse,  rumbling  notes  became  more  sweet 

By  mingling  with  your  stronger,  wondrous  melody. 

(7Njow  you  are  gone 

Just  like  the  cleansing  breeze  that  was  your  song. 

The  tree  is  barren  and  the  road  is  long 

The  while  a  harsh,  discordant  note  goes  rumbling  on. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


To  a  "Bluff 

Battle-scarred  ^Mongol, 
Your  crabbed  face 
Is  the  elegiac  symbol 
Of  a  sullen  race. 

oA  mountain,  dwarfed 
By  fate  for  trying 
Higher  things,  you  wrinkled 
Tour  smooth  cheeks,  crying. 

Keith  L.  Wilson 


oAliens 

Strangers  of  the  crowded  street, 

Like  barren  trees,  varnished  o'er  with  brittle  sleet; 

Stiff  they  stand  in  their  frozen  armour, 

Their  brilliant  eyes  no  warmer 

Than  the  glassy  stare  of  artificial  light 

On  a  cold  and  stormy  night; 

Forever  pushing  on  with  weary  feet 

Strangers  in  the  crowded  street. 

Margaret  M.  Timlin 
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"BLACK  SOIL" 

cBy  £Mrs.  Josephine  cDonovan 

This  story  comes  to  us  with  laurels  already  won.  It  has 
merited  the  two  thousand  dollar  prize  for  literary  excel- 
lence offered  by  the  Extension  Magazine,  in  which  the  novel 
was  originally  printed,  and  the  Stratford  Book  Company, 
by  whom  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  market.  A  reading 
will  convince  even  the  most  dubious  that  such  a  work  truly 
justifies  the  award.  The  style  is  splendid;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  descriptions  of  Iowa  prairie,  and  wheatland, 
and  solitude  with  which  the  tale  abounds  are  an  invigora- 
tion  and  a  pleasure.  The  authoress  has  lived  long  in  Iowa 
— not  the  early,  pre-railroad  Iowa  which  she  has  chosen  to 
describe,  yet  one  bearing  vast  resemblances — and  her  story 
rings  true  and  graphic  because  she  knows  whereof  she 
writes.  It  is  her  portrayal  of  scenes  that  met  the  settler's 
eye — hundreds  of  acres  of  prairie  land  with  not  a  human 
home,  and  lurching  wagons  which  moved  and  left  "sinuous" 
trails  in  the  tall  grass — that  has  justified  her  selection  for 
literary  honor  more  than  any  other  point  of  merit. 

Nor  is  the  characterization  in  "Black  Soil"  in  any  way 
inferior  to  its  strong  description.  The  personalities  of  the 
story  are  drawn  so  well  that  they  enhance  the  novel's  gen- 
eral excellence.  Tim  Connor,  the  optimistic,  hopelessly  in- 
competent Irish  pioneer,  and  his  brave,  capable  little  help- 
mate, Nell,  are  so  real  in  their  efforts  to  conquer  sun  and 
soil  and  wind  that  the  reader  shares  their  undertaking.  And 
the  theme  is  gripping — the  story  of  pioneer  life  with  all  of 
the  wondrous  joys  and  awful  sorrows  that  marked  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  new  West. 

The  novel  is  distinctly  realistic,  but  it  holds  no  common 
realism.  Common  realism  in  its  cheapness  strives  to  paint 
life  at  its  conceivable  worst;  the  genuine  realism  of  "Black 
Soil"  tells  of  life  as  it  really  was.  It  sketches  the  trials  and 
misfortunes  of  the  pioneer  family,  as  common  realism  al- 
ways does,  and  describes,  in  addition,  their  joys  and  suc- 
cesses, which  common  realism  always  fails  to  do.  And  be- 
cause of  this  balance  the  story  is  true  to  life  without  being 
depressing,  strong  reading — intense  but  pleasant. 

7.  J.  G. 


of  the  many-colored  little  incidents  that  always  enliven  a 
tour,  nor  it  is  a  sketch  of  Rome  as  a  metropolis,  nor  a  de- 
scription of  the  art  treasures  to  be  found  therein — it  is,  rath- 
er, an  impression  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  signi- 
ficance of  the  city  on  the  Tiber. 

The  various  phases  of  Rome's  preeminence  are  treated  in 
the  separate  chapters  of  the  work.  The  author  found  the 
city  a  city  of  the  buried  where,  interred  but  imperishably 
alive,  lie  what  remains  of  the  finest  art,  the  deepest  thought, 
the  greatest  hegemony  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Rome, 
the  Papacy,  and  the  Faith  are  inextricably  bound  up — the 
center  of  religion  remained  at  Rome  even  when  the  trans- 
ference of  power  to  Byzantium  left  Rome  little  more  than  a 
deserted,  barbarian  town. 

A  distinctly  unusual  theory  for  the  cause  of  the  World 
War  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Chesterton.  It  was,  he  avers,  the 
righting  of  the  erroneous  but  commonly  accepted  opinion 
that  the  center  of  civilization  had  shifted  from  Rome  whence 
sprang  all  the  earth's  real  culture  to  somewhere  in  the  North 
whence  came,  if  we  read  history  correctly,  the  Vikings,  who 
did  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  culture.  The  war  was,  Mr. 
Chesterton  believes,  a  sudden,  tremendous  jarring  which 
shook  world  values  into  place  and  put  cultural  leadership 
back  where  it  ought  to  be. 

The  author  has  met  Mussolini  and  likes  him.  The  Italian 
dictator  made  the  Englishman  do  the  talking,  it  seems,  and 
Mr.  Chesterton  admires  him  for  it.  He  feels  kindly  to- 
wards Fascism,  also,  though  he  is  loathe  to  admit  it  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  Liberal  principles.  In  the  dictator  Mr.  Ches- 
terton finds  the  lucid  mind  and  steely  will  of  Scipio,  in  the 
Fascist  salute,  the  two  thousand  year  old  salutation  of  the 
legions,  what  made  Rome  great  in  the  past,  he  predicts,  will 
do  the  same  today. 

The  Resurrection  of  Rome  is  skillfully  written;  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  that  —  it  will  give  the  reader  ideas  and 
theories  over  which  to  ponder — and  .pondering  is  an  ad- 
mittedly beneficial  pastime.  In  consonance  with  proved 
ability,  Mr.  Chesterton's  authorship  is  a  guarantee  of  liter- 
ary merit;  Mr.  Chesterton's  subject,  particularly,  is  a  guar- 
antee of  thought.  /.  J.  G. 
*     *     * 


"THE  RESURRECTION  OF  ROME" 

Tiy  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

The  talented  Mr.  Chesterton  has  made  a  journey  to  Rome 

and  the  result  of  his  trip  is  this  thoughtful  study  of  the  gest,  but  is  a  plain  and  simple  story  of  the  author's  six 

part  played  by  the  "Mistress  of  the  World"  in  religion  and  hundred  mile  tramp  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Lourdes.  Those 

political  events.     It  is  not,  the  author  points  out,  a  record  who  have  read  The  Path  to  Rome  will  surely  read  this  book. 


TRAMPING  TO  LOURDES" 

'By  John  Gibbons 
This  is  not  a  dry  religious  book,  as  the  title  would  sug- 
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The  author  undertakes  this  long  journey  hoping  that  his 
sick  child  at  home  will  be  cured.  He  writes  the  story  at  the 
urging  of  the  London  Universe. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  dry,  humorous  manner  and  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  There  are  sketches  of  persons  and  com- 
ments on  people  and  manners.  The  author's  adventures 
are  many  and  varied  and  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing guiding  his  journey,  and  the  incidents  pertaining 
to  it. 

Sickness,  hardships,  and  financial  troubles  were  hinder- 
ences,  but  the  writer  finally  reaches  Lourdes.  Here  he  be- 
comes a  brancardier — a  stretcher  bearer  to  the  sick.  He 
visits  the  different  spots  around  the  city  and  recounts  of  the 
people  and  the  cures  that  are  effected.  He  finally  reaches 
home,  his  journey  accomplished,  and  finds  his  child  much 
better. 

Throughout  the  entire  story  the  author's  Catholicity 
dominates.  His  is  the  simple  and  firm  faith  of  the  English. 
Church,  faith  and  prayers  take  on  a  new  meaning  in  his 
tale  and  he  manages  to  impart  to  us  the  strange  and  satis- 
fying happiness  that  all  experience  at  Lourdes.     A.  L.H. 

*     *     * 

"THE  MONSTROUS  REGIMENT" 

IZy  Christopher  Hottis 

The  question  which  Mr.  Hollis  answers  in  this  book  is: 
"In  what  way  can  one,  who  holds  the  Catholic  Church  to 
be  the  Church  of  God,  explain  the  apostasy  of  England 
from  Her  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth?" 

In  the  preface  to  the  book,  the  author  very  frankly  states 
that  his  book  is  written  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  prove  his  religion,  or  to  disprove  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders.  His  purpose  is  to  answer  the 
question  that  he  has  set  himself.  He  claims  that  no  one, 
whether  he  be  Catholic,  Protestant  or  agnostic,  can  possibly 
understand  England  or  the  modern  world  if  he  does  not 
understand  the  answer  to  that  question. 

The  author  describes  the  "Monstrous  Regiment" — Eliza- 
beth and  her  counsellors,  scorns  Eliza- 
beth's religious  policies,  and  exalts  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  death  of  Mary, 
he  says:  "It  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  refrain  from  dwelling  en  the  contrast 
between  the  two  women  in  whose  names 
the  last  fights  for  a  united  Catholic  Eng- 
land were  fought.  If  one  were  seeking 
for  an  example  of  the  Catholicism  of 
Catholicism,  of  the  truth  that  within  the 
Church  there  is  room  for  souls  of  every 
kind,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
than  the  example  that  the  same  faith 
was  the  faith  both  of  Mary  Tudor  and 
Mary  Scott.  .  .  ." 

In  this  book  we  find  that  England 
broke  away  from  the  Pope  not  because 


there  were  scandals  among  the  priests,  which  the  author  ad- 
mits there  were,  but  because  politics  could  best  be  played 
by  having  the  ruler  of  England  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  little  cared  to  what  church  they 
belonged  as  long  as  they  could  have  power  and  money.  They 
changed  chuches  several  times  unitl  they  could  no  longer 
keep  up  the  pretense  of  being  Catholics. 

The  author  also  deals  with  the  Puritans.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  remark  on  them  is  the  reason  they  sup- 
pressed the  stage.  The  author  says:  "The  stage  was  the 
popular  Press  and  popular  of  the  day.  It  loathed  Puritan- 
ism, as  public  opinion  loathed  it,  and  it  gave  expression  to 
that  loathing.  Therefore,  Puritanism,  which  was  from  first 
to  last  unpopular  and  undemocratic,  demanded  its  suppres- 
sion." 

Historians  of  the  Reformation  also  come  in  for  their  share 
of  Mr.  Hollis'  sarcasm.  He  takes  their  claims,  one  by  one, 
and  after  showing  their  falsehoods,  rejects  them.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  many  men  who  are  today  held  as 
examples,  were  in  their  own  day  scorned  and  hated. 

A  great  deal  of  scholarship  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
this  book.  The  author  lists  his  authorities  and  they  make 
an  imposing  array.  The  book  is  not  dry,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect of  such  a  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  gripping  in  its 
interest,  and  the  reading  of  the  author's  ironical  remarks 
on  many  historical  characters  are  amusing.  A.  L.H. 

JfS  2fC  3}C 

"TAFT  AND  ROOSEVELT" 

Letters  of  cArchie  cButt 

The  student  of  history  is  going  to  welcome  these  two 
volumes  for  the  information  they  throw  on  the  characters 
of  both  Taft  and  Roosevelt,  and  the  events  that  led  up  to 
the  historic  break  between  these  two  men.  The  development 
of  Taft's  breach  with  Roosevelt  constitutes  a  plot  for  these 
letters  without  the  writer  intending  it  to. 

Archie  Butt  thought  that  these  men  would  not  sever  their 
friendship,  while  Sloan,  one  of  the  secret  service  men  at- 
tached to  Taft  and  who  had  served 
Roosevelt,  told  Butt  on  several  occasions 
that  ex-president  Roosevelt  intended  to 
return  to  politics.  Both  of  these  men 
were  loyal  to  Roosevelt,  but  they  were 
also  loyal  to  President  Taft.  Butt,  more 
than  Sloan,  was  in  a  dilemma,  because 
he  was  the  presidential  aide,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  both  men  made  it  impossible 
to  choose  a  side. 

Butt  was  an  intelligent  man  who  fore- 
saw that  information  dealing  with  the 
Taft  administration  would  be  valuab1? 
to  historians.  He  wrote  almost  daily 
letters  to  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Lewis 
F.  Butt,  telling  her  of  the  political 
rnd  social  events  in  Washington.  These 
letters  cover  the  period  from  March 
[Turn  tn  Page  Thirty-two'] 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  TALE 

[Continued  fro/n  Page  'Five~\ 

"Ah,  child,  you  have  been  dreaming  again,"  Thomas 
chided  him. 

"No,  Thomas,"  David,  who  had  joined  them,  spoke  for 
Mark.  "It  was  no  dream.  We  have  been  to  Bethlehem  and 
we  have  seen  the  Babe." 

'  I k  homas  wagged  his  sage  eld  head  and  walked  on  past 
■*•  the  boys.  He  decided  to  question  the  men  about  their 
absence.  Abraham  was  the  first  to  speak  when  Thomas 
met  the  three  other  shepherds. 

"We  forgot  to  call  you,  Thomas,  we  were  so  excited." 

Thomas  made  no  answer. 

"While  you  were  resting,"  Esron  related,  "an  angel  came 
from  the  sky  and  spoke.  We  were  afraid,  but  he  said: 
Tear  not;  for  behold,  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  that 
shall  be  to  all  the  people:  for,  this  day  is  born  to  you  a 
Saviour:  Who  is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of  David!" 

"But  surely  this  is  a  dream,"  Thomas  protested. 

"No  dream,  Thomas,"  Abraham  replied.  "We  all  saw 
the  angel  and  heard  him.  He  said  we  would  find  the  Infant 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a  manger.  We 
did,  Thomas.  He  was  lying  in  a  manger,  and  He  smiled 
at  me. 

Thomas  turned  doubting  eyes  to  Jacob.  Surely,  clever 
Jacob  could  not  have  been  deceived  by  any  such  illusions. 
But  Jacob  read  the  question  in  Thomas'  eyes. 

"It  is  true,  Thomas;  all  true,"  Jacob  verified  the  others' 
story. 

"But  I  cannot  understand  it,"  Thomas  persisted. 

"Nor  could  we,"  Jacob  said,  "until  we  saw  the  Babe  and 
He  smiled.  We  can  understand  now.  He  is  the  Saviour, 
Christ  the  Lord." 

'  I  "*  homas  was  baffled.  He  went  on  over  the  hill  and  down 
•*•  onto  the  brown  plain  to  watch  his  sheep.  All  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  quiet  day  he  kept  thinking  of  the  strange 
testimony  of  his  fellow  shepherds.  Surely  it  could  not  be 
true.  Such  things  couldn't  happen.  It  was  another  of 
Jacob's  tricks.  But  still,  Mark  had  never  lied  to  him.  He 
could  find  no  solution  for  his  puzzle. 

At  evening  when  the  shepherds  again  gathered  at  the  cave, 
Thomas  built  the  fire  by  himself,  for  the  others  were  too  ex- 
cited discussing  the  events  of  the  previous  night,  to  help 
him.  Thomas  felt  that  he  did  not  belong  with  them.  They 
seemed  to  have  something  that  he  obviously  lacked — some- 
thing very  precious.  He  started  to  leave.  But  the  clear 
voices  of  Mark  and  David  broke  into  song,  the  song  of  the 
angels,  and  Thomas  stayed  to  hear  them. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men 
of  good  will." 

Then  the  others  joined  and  sang  until  the  cave  echoed 
and  re-echoed  with:  "Glory  to  God!  Glory  to  God!  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest!" 

Thomas  listened  in  awe,  and  his  heart  thrilled  to  the 
words,  but  he  could  not  tell  why,  and  he  was  sad  when  the 


singing  ceased. 

One  evening  when  Thomas  sat  before  the  fire,  Mark 
came  to  talk  with  him. 

"Thomas,"  the  little  lad  began,  "the  lamb  was  cured  on 
that  night." 

"Yes,  Mark;  what  of  it?" 

"The  Babe  did  that,  Thomas,'  Mark  said. 

"But  the  lamb  didn't  see  the  Babe,"  Thomas  protested. 

"No,"  Mark  assented,  "but  it  heard  Him  in  the  angels' 
song." 

"You  are  dreaming,  child.  The  lamb  could  not  know 
that." 

"Do  not  think  that  it  is  a  dream,"  Mark  begged.  "Go 
to  Bethlehem.    He  will  cure  you." 

"Mark,  you  are  but  a  little  boy  and  do  not  understand 
what  you  say,"  Thomas  told  him. 

"It  is  you  who  does  not  understand,  Thomas.  If  you 
could  see  Him,  then  you  would  know." 

'  I ""  homas  tried  to  forget  Mark's  suggestion,  but  his  palsied 
*•  hands  were  constant  reminders.  On  the  eighth  day  after 
the  angels'  strange  appearance,  Thomas  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  Bethlehem.  It  surprised  him  when  no  one  pro- 
tested or  asked  the  reason  for  his  journey. 

He  set  out  over  the  hill,  taking  one  of  the  dogs  for  com- 
pany. He  stepped  as  briskly  as  his  malady  would  permit 
while  he  tried  to  calculate  the  length  of  time  that  the  trip 
would  require. 

He  had  scarcely  turned  into  the  road  that  led  to  Bethle- 
hem when  he  saw  at  a  distance  a  middle  aged  man  leading  a 
donkey.  As  the  traveler  approached,  he  noticed  that  a  lady 
was  seated  on  the  donkey's  back  and  in  her  arms  she  carried 
an  Infant.  Because  they  were  traveling  toward  Jerusalem, 
Thomas  decided  they  were  going  to  the  temple,  according 
to  the  custom,  to  present  their  Son  to  God. 

As  Thomas  started  to  pass  them  the  traveler  saluted  him 
and  then  halted  the  donkey.  The  shepherd  paused  and  when 
the  lady  uncovered  the  Infant's  face,  involuntarily  dropped 
to  his  knees  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Babe's  smile. 

When  Thomas  returned  before  noon,  he  found  Mark 
resting  en  the  hill  above  the  cave.  The  boy  scrambled  to  his 
feet  when  he  saw  the  older  shepherd  approaching. 

"Thomas,  didn't  you  go  to  Bethlehem?  Why  are  you 
back  so  soon?" 

"I  met  the  Babe  with  His  father  and  mother  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem,"  Thomas  told  him. 

"But  He  didn't  cure  your  palsy,  Thomas.  Did  you  ask 
Him  to  cure  it?" 

"No,  lad,  I  didn't,  and  my  hands  still  shake,  my  step  is 
still  slew,  but  I  am  cured.    The  Babe  smiled  at  me." 


THAT  BEOWULF  INCIDENT 

[Continued  \rom  Page  Seven\ 

trance  was  hemmed  'round  with  a  crowd  of 
tive  bearded  faces. 

"Beowulf!"    bellowed    poor   Wiglaff's    escort,    and    the 
cheer  that  arose  well  nigh  reduced  the  vast  mead-house  to 


eager,  mquisi- 
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kindling  wood.  In  the  midst  of  the  roar  the  ring  around 
the  door  parted,  and  Wiglaff  could  look  down  the  long  hall 
to  where,  at  the  bend  in  a  great  U-shaped  table,  the  lord 
of  the  Ring-Danes  sat. 

HP  hen  there  was  a  silence  and  Wiglaff  first  saw  Hroth- 
gar.  The  North  King  was  much  like  Beowulf,  only 
older.  He  had  the  same  elphantine  build,  the  same  broad 
face  and  vacuous  expression,  and  displayed  some  drooping 
hirsute  adornment,  which  was  a  considerable  impediment 
since  this  age  antedated  that  of  mustache  cups.  Hrothgar 
had  been  surprised  with  a  five  gallon  horn  of  ale  in  one 
hand  and  a  side  of  beef  in  the  other,  intent  on  killing  both 
off.  These  he  now  dropped  uncermoniously  to  the  vast  de- 
light of  two  ox-like  boarhounds  who  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  kicking  the  legs  out  from  under  the  table.  His 
countenance  lighted  as  if  by  magic — incredible  it  seemed. 
"Why  are  you?"  he  cried. 

"A  mere  formality,"  buzzed  Wiglaff's  escort  into  his  ear. 

Wiglaff  gathered  himself  for  a  final  effort.  "Well,  they 
call  me  Beowulf,"  he  began,  "but — " 

"A  good  old  classical  way  of  saying  it,"  boomed  the  beam- 
ing Hrothgar.  "Hail,  Beowulf,  brother  king  and  warrior. 
Welcome  to  Heorot!"  And  the  walls  re-echoed  acclama- 
tion to  Wiglaff's  classical  education.  "Hail,  hail!"  the  war- 
riors chanted.  Then  somebody  yelled  "Wassail!"  and 
grabbed  a  drinking  horn  and  immediately  all  followed  suit. 

And  now,  Wiglaff,  still  surrounded  by  his  glowing  escort, 
looked  down  the  table  to  Hrothgar's  right — he  looked,  and 
he  saw,  and  further  protestation  died  on  his  lips.  For  at 
Hrothgar's  right  stood  his  daughter  and  Wiglaff  gazed  for 
the  first  time  upon  Aelfrida,  princess  of  the  Ring-Danes. 

Wiglaff  looked  once,  and  froze,  and  reeled  back  upon 
the  nethermost  extremities  of  his  Florsheims.  "Oh,  comely 
(What  a  girl!) ,"  he  gasped,  and  took  off  his  helmet,  where- 
upon all  the  excelsior  fell  out.  This  nobody  seemed  to 
notice. 

And  Wiglaff's  astonishment  was  justified,  for  Aelfrida 
was  the  Danish  edition  of  Helen  of  Troy.  She  had  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  all  the  other  maidens  about  the 
board  had;  and  she  looked  intelligent,  which  all  the  other 
maidens  did  not;  and  just  now  she  was  smiling  upon  Wiglaff 
with  joy  and  admiration  in  her  eyes.  Hard  it  was  for  the 
Scandian  youth  to  recall  when  being  smiled  upon  had  been 
so  gratifying.  He  just  stood,  mulling  this  matter  over,  with 
his  shield  on  one  arm  and  his  helmet  on  the  other. 

'  I  ''hen  from  a  servant  nearby  Aelfrida  took  a  richly 
A  wrought  mead-horn  brimming  with  warm  golden  ale — 
she  left  the  table  and  silently  with  lithesome  grace  prof- 
fered to  the  amazed  young  adventurer.  Mechanically  he 
took  it,  as  servants  tended  his  armaments,  and  then  essayed 
to  drink  it  and  look  at  Aelfrida  at  the  same  time.  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  got  half  the  mead  in  his  stomach  and  half 
in  his  jerkin.  So  it  was  that  he  walked  not  altogether  in 
the  manner  of  a  wooden  Indian,  as  Aelfrida  led  him  to  the 
place  of  honor  at  her  father's  right  while  she  herself  sat 
down  beside  him. 


Then  the  din  which  had  been  in  the  meantime  positively 
unearthly  quieted  down  a  trifle,  and  old  Hrothgar  made  a 
speech  of  welcome.  The  speech  had  been  prepared  so  it 
was  orderly — he  meant  it — so  it  was  emotional.  He  was 
glad  to  have  Beowulf  here,  he  said,  he  was  mighty  glad,  in 
fact  he  would  rather  have  Beowulf  than  any  other  warrior 
because  he  knew  that  Beowulf  had  the  goods.  They  hoped 
Beowulf  would  stay  long,  too,  because,  he  sagely  opined,  if 
Beowulf  was  prematurely  called  away  the  Ring-Danes 
weren't  going  to  stay  either.  Then  he  sat  down  and  burst 
into  a  confidential  harangue.  "Beowulf,  bold  Scyld  chief, 
we  held  this  banquet  to  draw  Grendel  from  his  swampy 
hide-out,  so  he'll  be  here  and  you  can  take  him  on  tonight. 
And  good  luck,  pal."  The  chieftian's  voice  shook  with 
emotion.    Aelfrida  looked  at  him  with  tear-filled  eyes. 

Wiglaff  sensed  that  something  was  wrong.  "Grendel?" 
he  asked. 

"Sure,  Grendel  himself,  Grendel  the  one  and  only,  Gren- 
del the  man-eating  swamp  marsh-dweller — his  hide!"  echoed 
the  cheerful  Hrothgar. 

The  truth  dawned.  Wiglaff  looked  at  Hrothgar,  he 
turned  and  looked  at  Aelfrida,  and  she  was  wonderful — 
then  he  arose.  "I  believe  I  have  a  telephone  call,"  said  he, 
politely. 

"Always  the  old  joker,"  roared  Hrothgar,  jerking  him 
back  into  his  seat  with  a  jolt  that  knocked  his  wind  out. 
"Fun  and  valor  hand  in  hand,  that's  Beowulf!"  The  board 
went  into  another  sustained  huzzah,  a  servant  filled  his 
drinking  horn,  and  Wiglaff  knew  he  was  done. 

"Well,  here  goes  nothing,"  thought  he  and  drained  his 
mead-horn.  It  was  good.  He  quaffed  another.  It  was 
good,  too.    Never  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

"You  have  dandy  ale  here  in  North  Denmark,"  he  said 
to  Aelfrida.  "Dandy  girls,  too,"  he  added  shyly.  This  be- 
gan a  most  enjoyable  conversation  the  facility  of  which  was 
enhanced  by  periodic  administrations  of  mead. 

"I  do  hope  that  you'll  kill  Grendel,"  said  Aelfrida  fer- 
vently. "So  do  I,"  said  Wiglaff.  There  was  a  ring  of  sin- 
cerity in  his  tone.  Four  mead-horns  later — "I  think  I'll  go 
to  sleep,"  said  Wiglaff,  and  he  did.  Then  Hrothgar  arose. 
"Now  listen  here  you  Spear-chiefs,"  he  boomed,  silencing 
the  discord,  "Old  Beowulf  has  traveled  plenty  far  and  wants 
to  catch  a  little  sleep  before  polishing  off  Grendel.  So  all 
of  you  clear  out  and  leave  him  on  location.  He'll  be  ready 
when  Grendel  bounces  in.  And  if  any  clumsy  Ring-Dane 
kicks  over  a  bench  getting  out  I'll  crack  his  pate  or  I'm  a 
Saxon!" 

Whereupon  they  barred  the  great  door  and  all  climbed 
out  the  windows  because  as  one  sagely  observed,  "In  a  pinch 
Beowulf  can  always  get  out  of  a  window  but  Grendel 
can't."  This  possibility  never  occured  to  Wiglaff.  For  that 
hapless  youth  had  slumped  in  his  seat  and  rolled  helpless- 
ly under  the  long  table. 

"VJow  let  us  go  back  a  short  space  and  visit  the  swamp 

~    land.     Across  the  meadow  from  Hrothgar's  was  a 

swamp.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  swamp,  it  was  an  out  and  out 
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fen  (bad  swamp) .  It  was  black  and  sorry,  shaded  to  dark- 
ness by  overhanging  vegetation  of  every  description.  Lichens 
and  strange  grey  fronds  were  everywhere,  the  ground  was 
soft  and  treacherous  under  foot,  all  sorts  of  snakes  and  spid- 
ers seemed  to  make  this  region  their  central  habitat.  The 
climate  however  seemed  to  agree  with  monsters.  At  least 
Grendel  liked  it  for  he  was  peacefully  asleep  in  a  hammock 
stretched  between  two  cypresses.  That  is,  he  was  peacefully 
asleep  until  things  began  to  boom  over  at  Hrothgar's  ban- 
quet. The  noise  and  shouting,  ranging  abroad,  pierced  the 
marsh  and  smote  the  eardrums  of  the  sleeping  giant.  First 
there  was  a  tremendous  jarring  cheer — Grendel  twitched  in 
his  sleep.  Then  there  was  a  full  throated  huzzah — Grendel 
started  from  his  slumber.  "At  it  again,"  he  snarled.  "Can't 
a  person  get  any  sleep  around  here?"  and  his  heart  welled 
black  within  him.  Then  reverberating  across  the  meadow 
came  an  endless  cacophony,  shouts,  songs  and  low-moaning 
wails.    Grendel  sprang  from  his  hammock. 

"The  shouts  I  can  stand — but  gods,  them  saxophones!" 
and  off  across  the  grassland  to  Hrothgar's  hall  he  ran. 

Now,  Grendel  was  a  monster  who  could  do  business.  He 
was  big  and  tall  and  heavy  handed.  Ranged  up  beside  his 
thirty  feet  Beowulf  would  look  like  Albie  Booth.  So  things 
weren't  standing  well  for  Wiglaff. 

Across  the  meadow  and  up  to  the  hall  strode  the  ponder- 
ous Grendel.  All  was  quiet  within,  since  the  Ring-Danes 
had  by  this  time  departed.  Only  Wiglaff  remained,  peace- 
fully asleep,  his  head  in  an  ale-pot  under  the  table. 

"Layin'  low,  huh!"  quoth  Grendel.  He  tried  the  door,  it 
was  barred;  he  shook  it,  it  did  not  give. 

"Well,  if  that's  all  you've  got  to  offer,  Woden  help  ya," 
was  his  comment  as  he  backed  off  about  eighty  feet.  Then 
he  launched  his  complete  tonnage  in  one  great  ramming 
drive  against  the  door.  He  hit  that  door  after  the  style  of 
the  more  recent  Mr.  Herb.  Joesting  cracking  a  Badger  line. 
To  say  that  everything  gave  way  is  putting  it  mildly.  The 
door  went  in,  and  Grendel,  unimpeded,  plunged  irresistibly 
into  the  hall.  Into  the  table  he  crashed,  knocking  it  down  all 
around  and  above  the  slumbering  Wiglaff — on  he  hurtled 
and  struck  the  main  column  in  the  center  of  the  hall;  he 
struck  it,  and  it  broke,  and  down  upon  the  luckless  Grendel 
crashed  the  greater  part  of  the  ceiling  and  beamage  of 
mighty  Heorot.  And  so,  with  a  mouthful  of  plaster, 
hemmed  all  around  by  joists,  the  great  Grendel  died.  And 
while  his  destiny  was  being  accomplished  Wiglaff  laid  quiet- 
ly sleeping. 

Dack  in  the  morning  came  Hrothgar  and  the  Ring-Danes. 
The  dead  Grendel  lay  stretched  for  some  twenty  feet  in 
the  center  of  the  hall,  a  vast  beam  athwart  his  cranium. 
Then  the  joy  of  the  Ring-Danes  waxed  strong.  They  dug 
out  the  hero,  Wiglaff,  from  his  place  of  repose  beneath  the 
table.  Clearing  away  the  boards  and  ale-horns  and  ribs  of 
beef,  they  found  him,  scratched  but  unhurt,  for  the  excelsior 
in  his  armor  had  absorbed  the  shocks.  And  they  stood  him 
up,  newly  awakened,  for  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all. 
"What  happened?"  asked  Wiglaff,  shaken  but  eager  for 
data. 


"What  happened!"  roared  Hrothgar.  "Beowulf,  old 
monster-eating  boarhound,  you've  turned  the  trick.  Shake, 
pal."  They  shook.  "And  now,  Danes  all,"  he  turned  to 
the  assembly,  "we're  going  to  have  a  breakfast."  They 
were  glad  of  this  so  they  filled  up  the  mead-horns.  "And 
what's  more,"  continued  Hrothgar,  "this  is  going  to  be  a 
wedding  breakfast.  The  man  that  can  swing  that  beam 
is  the  man  I  want  for  a  son-in-law.  That  is,"  he  added, 
coyly,  "if  there's  no  objections  from  the  bridegroom." 

Wiglaff  persisted  in  staring  open  mouthed;  he  wouldn't 
have  had  any  objections  anyhow.  So  old  Hrothgar  with 
glowing  countenance  placed  Aelfrida's  hand  in  Wiglaff's 
and,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion,  pronounced  that  as- 
tounded youth  his  son-in-law  and  prince  of  the  Ring-Danes 
after  the  old  Saxon  custom.  Then  he  turned  to  the  crowded 
hall. 

"Let  'er  go!"  he  said.  And,  while  the  princess  stood 
radiant  and  Wiglaff  just  stood  there  feeling  great,  the  whole 
company  burst  into  a  newly  arranged  drinking  song  (by 
special  permission  of  the  copyright  owners) : 

"Beowulf,  the  killer  of  giants 
Prince  for  ever  and  pride  of  the  Ring-Danes 
Beowulf,  the  killer,"  etc. 

Since  this  song  from  its  very  nature  had  no  apparent  end- 
ing the  singing  went  on  for  somewhile  to  the  accompaniment 
of  clicking  ale-horns. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chorus  a  figure  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, or  rather  in  what  was  left  of  the  doorway.  It  was  Beo- 
wulf himself. 

He  looked  at  Wiglaff  and  he  looked  at  the  smiling  bride. 

"What  in  the — "  gasped  he. 

The  full  chorus  of  the  song  boomed  into  his  understand- 
ing. 

"Well,  I'll  be ,"  he  said,  and  left. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  MANHATTAN 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine~\ 

around  that's  important,  it  is  the  ability  to  digest  everything 
one  sees  and  hears  that  really  counts.  And  my  confidence 
was  smothered  in  confusion,  for  the  avenues  presented  to 
me  contrasts  which  were  at  first  very  severe. 

My  first  realization  of  the  sordidness  of  New  York  was 
when  first  I  struck  Third  avenue.  This  street  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  well-known  East  Side  and  its  only  salvation 
from  a  relentless  sun  is  the  breeze  that  comes  in  occa- 
sionally from  the  East  river.  I  walked  among  the  carts 
which  were  lined  along  the  curb  under  the  elevated  road 
and  I  think  I  saw  every  form  of  merchandise  from  watch 
charms  to  carrots.  One  old  merchant  interested  me  more 
than  the  others  and  I  asked  him  how  much  his  neckties  sold 
for.  After  several  awkward  stabs  at  broken  English  I  final- 
ly got  him  to  understand  that  I  did  not  want  the  ones  I  had 
scrutinized,  that  I  had  just  been  examining  them.  This  was 
rather  flat  to  him  and  he  showed  it  by  making  an  awful 
face,  waving  his  hand  in  the  air  and  jabbering  noisily.    This 
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was  all  in  the  way  of  trying  to  convince  me  that  his  ties 
were  the  best  in  the  city.  If  I  had  not  agreed  with  him,  I 
'probably  should  still  be  there,  arguing  with  him. 

He  was  only  one  of  several  who  solicited  my  patronage. 
But  many  were  engaged  in  selling  table  supplies  to  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood,  so  all  I  got  from  them  was 
curious  looks. 

On  either  side  of  the  avenue  were  living  quarters  where 
families  crowded  like  animals,  and  fought  life  for  an  exist- 
ence. The  buildings,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  them,  were  drab  looking  structures.  And  in  the 
street,  taking  their  chances  with  thundering  trucks  and  reck- 
less motorists,  the  children  sought  the  same  kind  of  happi- 
ness with  a  rubber  ball  that  others  find  in  a  spacious  back- 
yard with  plenty  of  material  for  building.  This  is  the  ave- 
nue that  works  southward  to  fuse  with  the  Bowery;  the 
avenue,  although  right  next  door  to  beauty  and  luxury,  is 
like  another  world.  A  world  in  which  sterner  stuff  is  re- 
quired to  rise  above  its  environment.  One  in  which  the  tests 
are  harder  and  temptations  more  prevalent.  All  this  flashed 
across  my  mind  as  I  stood  on  one  of  the  corners,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  surely  the  ones  who  do  conquer  the  odds 
and  rise  to  honorable  heights,  must  be  rich  in  human  under- 
standing. 

Soon,  however,  this  drabness  is  forgotten,  for  the  next 
street  west  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Third  avenue,  adds 
to  the  vastness  of  Manhattan's  several  magnificent  build- 
ings. This  street  is  Lexington  avenue.  And  at  one  corner 
of  Forty-second  street,  the  recently  completed  Chrysler 
building,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  soars  more  than 
1,000  feet  into  the  air.  The  circular  foyer  of  this  structure 
is  indeed  a  work  of  art.  The  dome  is  a  colorful  mosaic  de- 
picting progress  from  the  time  of  Columbus,  through  the 
Revolutionary  and  "Westward  Ho!"  days  up  to  the  present 
time.  This  was  not  quite  finished  the  last  time  I  viewed  it 
but  only  lacked  the  final  touches.  Everything  is  modernistic 
from  the  lights  to  the  office  directory.  I  should  like  to  have 
ascended  to  the  tower.  Diagonally  across  the  street,  the 
Chanin  building,  another  example  of  modern  architecture, 
helps  to  make  the  contrast  between  Lexington  avenue  and 
Third  street  almost  ridiculous. 

[To  Be  Concluded] 
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with  a  twelve-gauge  shotgun  loaded  with  buckshot;  Soto 
with  two  six  guns  with  which  he  never  missed.  Neither  man 
was  touched  by  a  shot — there's  a  scoop  for  you. 

"The  sheriff  ran  to  his  horse,  tied  to  the  fence  outdoors. 
Soto  made  for  his  trained  pinto,  which  had  torn  up  its 
picket  during  the  shooting.  Instead  of  running  away,  the 
pinto  was  waltzing  around  in  circles,  as  a  trained  horse  will. 
Old  Hughie  took  his  rifle  from  the  scabbard,  leaned  it  on 
ithe  fence,  and  drilled  Soto  through  the  shoulder  at  forty 
yards  as  he  was  chasing  his  horse. 

"It  didn't  even  knock  him  down.  He  turned  with  the 
empty  guns  in  both  hands,  raised  above  his  head,  as  if  to 


shoot.  It  was  then  that  the  sheriff  lifted  off  the  top  of  the 
desperado's  skull  with  one  bullet.  He  died  there  with  his 
face  to  the  ground  and  the  silver-mounted  boots  on  his  feet. 
"Pancho  Gallindo,  the  third  men  in  Soto's  band,  was 
hanged  in  the  county  jail  the  same  month.  Portrero  dis- 
appeared and  was  never  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this. 
From  that  day  to  this — "  The  excitement  of  the  narrative 
was  telling  on  the  aged  man's  strength,  which  was  fast 
ebbing.    He  repeated,  incoherently,  "from  that  day  to  this." 

O  uddenly  he  seemed  to  be  amused  at  some  turn  of  the 
tale  he  had  been  relating.  He  half  chuckled  as  he 
smiled  sagely  at  the  entranced  reporter. 

"But  this  might  make  a  story  for  your  paper — "  he  raised 
himself  to  one  elbow,  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

"I  always  liked  Juan  Soto;  he  was  my  friend,  my  best 
friend.  One  October  day  I  gave  him  boots — boots  with 
costly  silver  mountings.  Beautiful  boots,  like  Lucinda  was, 
beautiful — shining,  treacherous, —  But  it's  not  far  to  the 
Joaquin,  maybe  she'll  be — " 

"Sorry,  chief,"  the  cub  stood  trembling  before  the  city 
desk.  "Sorry,  but  the  old  boy  was  delirious  right  to  the  end. 
Not  much  of  a  yarn  in  it,  just  the  obit." 


BRAINS  OR  BRAWN? 

[Continued  from  Page  Thirteen] 

you  another  thing,  executives  don't  want  a  human  library 
in  their  offices.  They  want  a  real  he  man  who  can  stand  the 
gaff  of  this  great  American  struggle.  If  a  fellow  has  the 
reputation  for  being  a  fighter  on  the  football  field,  what  is 
going  to  stop  an  employer  from  thinking  he  will  be  a  fighter 
on  his  job?  Who  is  going  to  look  up  his  record  and  see  if 
he  has  all  95's?" 

"You  can't  see  my  point,  Biff,"  said  Bob. 

"And  you  can't  see  my  side  of  it,"  replied  Biff. 

"There  is  no  use  of  you  fellows  arguing,"  put  in  Murphy. 
Neither  one  of  you  will  give  an  inch.  Why,  you  are  both 
so  radical  on  the  subject  that  Bob  won't  even  go  to  the  foot- 
ball games,  and  I  believe  Biff  don't  study  just  for  spite. 
You're  both  crazy,  if  you  ask  me." 

All  three  were  silent  for  some  time  then.  Biff  stared  va- 
cantly at  a  picture  of  a  movie  actress  pasted  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  room,  Bob  absently  ate  the  rubber  off  two  pencils, 
and  Alibi  sprawled  on  the  bed  with  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

Suddenly  Murphy  sprang  from  the  bed.  He  grabbed 
Bob  and  Biff  by  the  hair,  shouting  excitedly,  "I've  got  it, 
I've  got  it!" 

"What,  the  St.  Vitus  dance?"  growled  Biff. 

"No!  The  solution  to  this  weighty  problem  that  is  be- 
coming the  ruination  of  both  you  fellows.  I  have  a  way  to 
settle  the  question,  and  settle  it  right.  The  Epply  Real 
Estate  Company  is  offering  a  position  in  their  firm  to  five 
college  students  during  the  summer;  if  they  make  good 
then,  they  can  keep  the  place  after  graduation.  Now,  here's 
the  plan.  Both  of  you  apply  for  one  of  those  positions,  each 
one  using  his  own  argument  to  get  it.    The  one  that  lands 
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the  job  wins  and  the  loser  pushes  him  down  Twenty-fourth 
street  in  a  wheelbarrow." 

For  a  minute  the  roommates  looked  at  each  other  and 
then  simultaneously  they  grabbed  for  the  other's  hand  and 
shouted,  "You're  on!" 

T3iff  Baily  turned  the  knob  of  the  ground  glass  door  of 
the  Epply  Real  Estate  Company  with  a  great  deal  more 
fear  than  he  ever  felt  on  the  five  yard  line  with  a  tough  line 
facing  him.  George  Epply,  president  of  the  firm,  pushed 
aside  a  sheaf  of  papers  as  the  big  halfback  entered. 

"Hello,  Biff,"  he  exclaimed.  "Sit  down.  Haven't  seen 
you  since  the  day  you  made  that  great  run  against  Mar- 
quette.   What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  executive's  welcome  loosened  somewhat  the  imaginary 
rope  that  seemed  to  be  shutting  off  Biff's  wind.  In  as  few 
words  as  possible  he  explained  to  Epply  his  desire  to  secure 
one  of  the  positions  offered.  Although  he  did  not  directly 
mention  his  athletic  ability  as  a  reason  for  his  getting  the 
position,  Biff  dwelt  on  his  splendid  physical  power  to  carry 
him  on,  his  fighting  qualities  and  his  willingness  to  stay  on 
the  job. 

After  Biff's  recital,  Epply  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair 
and  smilingly  said:  "Your  attitude  is  splendid,  Baily,  and 
you're  strong  enough  to  stand  the  gaff,  I  know,  but  I  don't 
believe  I  heard  you  mention  any  factors  in  your  favor  re- 
garding your  intellectual  fitness  for  this  position." 

"Well,  you  see,"  stammered  Biff,  "I  guess  my  school 
work  has  been  a  little  neglected,  but  I  just  don't  seem  to 
get  around  to  the  books  after  practice,  mostly  too  tired." 

The  president  leaned  across  the  desk  toward  Biff.  "Lis- 
ten, Biff,"  he  said,  "we  need  someone  in  this  position  who 
can  talk,  besides  lots  of  fight  and  willingness.  He  must  be 
able  to  sell  real  estate,  trace  landowners'  rights  back  to 
feudal  times,  describe  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture.  I 
admire  you  personally,  Biff,  but  let  me  give  you  a  tip,  foot- 
ball and  basketball  are  fine  in  their  place,  but  don't  let  them 
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be  everything  in  your  school  life.    The  fellow  who  can  lick 
his  books  besides  is  going  to  lick  his  job  in  after  life." 

Biff  had  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  going  down  the  steps 
into  the  street. 

HP  hat  same  afternoon  Bob  Rollins  sat  across  from  the 
real  estate  head.  His  reception  had  not  been  as  warm 
as  Biff's,  but  Mr.  Epply  was  listening  to  him  attentively. 
Smoothly  and  with  perfect  ease  Bob  set  forth  his  arguments. 
He  cited  his  scholastic  record,  described  the  courses  he  was 
taking  and  the  research  work  that  he  was  doing. 

Somewhat  pleased  with  his  own  talk,  Bob  was  startled  to 
hear  Epply  say  when  he  had  finished:  "That  was  a  great 
run  Biff  Baily  made  in  the  last  game,  wasn't  it?" 

"Why,  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  Bob.  "You  see,  I 
was  working  on  a  history  research,  and  didn't  go." 

"Prospects  not  so  bright  this  year  for  a  winning  basket- 
ball team  this  year,  are  they?"  said  Epply. 

"I  don't  really  know,"  said  Bob.  "I'm  not  interested  in 
sports." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Epply.  "Young  man,  did  you 
ever  hear  the  story  of  the  man  who  worked  for  thirty  years 
to  get  enough  money  to  build  himself  a  little  cottage  so 
that  he  could  enjoy  life,  and  then  when  he  had  the  cottage 
built,  he  was  too  old  and  too  tired  to  enjoy  life?  I  have 
always  been  a  believer  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  scholastic 
success,  but  the  fellow  who  buries  himself  in  his  books  for 
four  years  without  looking  up  to  enjoy  and  take  part  in 
other  things  in  school,  is  missing  something  valuable.  This 
position  calls  for  a  broad-minded  man,  a  man  who  can  talk 
football  and  baseball  with  our  customers,  not  merely  a  bril- 
liant intellect.' 

The  woman  in  the  swivel  door  of  the  Epply  building  won- 
dered why  the  young  man  with  the  hat  down  over  his  eyes 
didn't  push  a  little,  too,  when  he  went  out. 

"  V\  Tell,  I  guess  you  win,"  said  Biff,  as  he  came  in  the 
room  after  practice  that  night.  "Epply  wants  a 
walking  historian  on  that  job." 

"Why,  haven't  you  got  that  job  cinched?"  exclaimed  Bob. 
"Epply's  description  of  his  future  employee  seemed  to  fit 
you." 

After  comparing  notes  on  their  experience  neither  one 
ventured  a  statement  for  a  long  time.  Bob  ate  some  more 
rubber  off  pencils  and  Biff  stared  at  the  ceiling.  Then,  half 
shamefully,  Bob  turned  to  Biff  and  said:  "I  guess  we've 
both  been  fools,  Biff.  Epply's  right,  I  have  missed  a  lot  at 
school." 

"You're  right,  Bob.  I  could  kick  myself  around  the 
block." 

More  silence,  and  then:  "Say,  Bob,  have  you  still  got 
that  book  on  Shakespeare  you  wanted  me  to  read?" 

"Right  here,  Biff." 

Some  more  silence,  until:  "Oh,  Biff;  when  is  the  next 
basketball  practice?" 

"Tomorrow  night;  and  say,  Bob,  do  you  think  Alibi  would 
like  that  ride  down  Twenty-fourth  street  with  you  and  I 
furnishing  the  locomotion?" 
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TO  SCHOOL  IN  THE  ARMY 

[Continued  from  Page  Fifteen] 

United  States,  the  air  service  is  one  of  the  features  of  army 
education.  Military  education  takes  place  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  whatever  portions  of  the  glebe  Ameri- 
can troops  are  stationed.  From  Maine  to  the  Philippines, 
from  Panama  to  China,  classes  of  about  a  hundred  men  are 
;meeting  daily  to  study  something  closely  or  remotely  re- 
lated to  military  life. 

No  small  proportion  of  the  training  directed  by  the  De- 
partment of  War  is  covered  in  the  hundreds  of  summer 
[military    camps    held    annually    throughout    the    country. 
'Every  National  Guard  member  must  attend  yearly  a  fifteen- 
day  camp  session.    All  advance  course  R.  O.  T.  C.  students 
j  are  required  to  complete  a  six  weeks'  course  at  an  army  post. 
Reserve  officers  must  attend  a  camp  at  least  once  every  five 
years,  and  thousands  of  civilians  attend  the  citizens'  camps 
four  weeks  each  year. 

Drill  and  manual  of  arms  are  a  comparatively  unimport- 
ant part  of  the  camp  courses.  Lecture  classes  in  tactics, 
handling  of  equipment,  hygiene,  conduct,  and  executive  con- 
trol are  beginning  to  assume  large  proportions  in  the  pro- 
grams of  camps. 

Only  an  indirect  subsidiary  to  the  system  are  the  military 
academies  and  preparatory  schools  which  carry  tactical  in- 
struction in  every  branch  of  the  service. 

Military  science  in  a  complex,  machinized  age  has  as- 
sumed most  of  its  mechanical  aspects,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  methods  of  its  schools  and  universities.  The  education 
of  a  modern  soldier  parallels  almost  exactly  the  education 
of  any  professional  man. 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  DEMOCRACY 

[Continued  from  Page  Sixteen] 

nize  it  as  a  form  of  government,  one  of  many  which  the 
world  has  seen,  and  not  necessarily  the  best  because  it  is  the 
current  one.  Political  institutions,  furthermore,  are  reflec- 
tions of  economic  and  social  conditions,  allowing  always 
for  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  change  must  overcome 
the  inertia  of  conservatism,  and  they  are  valid  only  when 
they  truly  reflect  those  conditions.  The  economic  and  social 
circumstances  of  life  have  changed  profoundly  in  the  last 
two  or  three  generations;  might  not  the  political  system 
that  was  appropriate  and  feasible  in  the  much  less  compli- 
cated civilization  of  the  days  of  Jackson  be  decidedly  in- 
applicable today? 

Democracy  postulates  a  belief  in  the  basic  equality  of 
men  and  in  the  capacity  residing  in  the  major  portion  of  the 
group  to  recognize  the  good  and  the  wise  in  men  and  in 
policies — "the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  It 
demands  a  sanguine  attitude  toward  human  nature  and 
human  ability  and  a  confidence  in  the  effectual  power  of  the 
ballot  to  remedy  social  ills.  Representative  assemblies, 
guided  by  the  voice  of  God  expressed  by  the  majority  at 
the  polls,  shall  conduct  the  nation  to  a  glorious  destiny. 
The  belief  in  the  equality  of  men  has  at  times  given  justi- 
fication to  the  doctrine  that  special  training  is  not  necessary 


for  carrying  on  the  functions  of  government,  any  man  can 
handle  any  job;  hence  one  hears  advocated  the  theory  of 
rotation  in  office.  Political  equality,  universal  suffrage, 
majority  rule,  or  more  strictly,  majority  decision,  representa- 
tive assemblies — these  are  the  bases  and  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  democracy. 

"pAUH  and  hope  are  the  virtues  of  the  firm  supporters  of 
democracy,  faith  in  the  essential  truth  of  their  doctrines 
and  hope  that  the  future  will  eliminate  all  defects  in  opera- 
tion. The  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced  that 
democracy  does  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  exist  in  this  world. 
The  form  may  be  present  but  the  actuality  is  not.  To  sub- 
stantiate their  claims  they  have  examined  both  the  institu- 
tions and  the  trends  in  the  countries  having  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  Let  us  first  summarize  their  ob- 
servations on  institutions. 

Democracy  reposes  supreme  confidence  on  an  enlighten- 
ed public  opinion,  but  one  immediately  wonders  if  there 
really  is  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion.  Since  what  we 
know  as  public  opinion  is  determined  by  a  numerical  com- 
pilation of  those  for  and  those  against,  a  purely  quantita- 
tive evaluation  in  which  each  vote  has  the  same  value,  an 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  that  opinion  may  justly  be  formed 
by  studying  the  capacities  of  the  individuals  comprising  the 
whole.  To  form  an  opinion  one  must  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  and  the  ability  and  the  time  to  ponder  and 
judge.  The  average  citizen  has  neither  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  facts,  nor  the  time  or  inclination  to  judge  them 
if  he  had  the  ability.  And  the  critics  do  not  hesitate  to 
classify  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  people  as  morons  or 
cretins,  referring  us  to  the  results  of  the  intelligence  tests 
given  to  the  army,  results  that  indicated  an  average  mental 
age  of  fourteen  years. 

Presuming  that  the  average  man  had  the  necessary  abil- 
ity is  he  not  too  much  absorbed  in  the  all-important  busi- 
ness of  providing  for  himself  and  family,  too  exhausted  by 
the  work  and  care  of  daily  life  to  have  the  leisure  or  in- 
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clination  to  tackle  the  problems  of  government?  But  to  the 
capable,  willing  citizen  there  is  the  further  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  placed  at  his  disposal  many  highly  efficient  agencies 
for  the  gathering  and  the  dispensing  of  news — the  press 
with  all  of  its  feeders,  especially.  Without  the  newspaper 
we  would  be  lost.  But  the  modern  press  is  a  commercial- 
ized, profit-seeking  enterprise  which  in  its  presentation  of  the 
news  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  sources  of  its  revenues.  The 
paper  must  have  a  wide  circulation  that  it  might  attract  the 
advertising  it  must  have  for  financial  success.  Obviously, 
the  paper  must  pander  to  the  tastes  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  and  must  refrain  from  offending  the  advertisers  who 
make  dividends  possible.  To  retain  the  interest  of  the  read- 
ers prominence  is  given  to  what  might  be  called  the  sensa- 
tional items — the  murders,  divorces,  robberies — to  the  re- 
ports of  athletic  contests  and  amusements,  and  to  the  comic 
strips.  Not  much  space  is  left  for  a  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  government,  especially  the  national  affairs.  There  is  no 
sense  in  printing  what  will  not  be  read.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  color,  by  selection  and  presenta- 
tion of  facts,  offensive  items  not  actually  suppressed.  How 
can  a  man  learn  the  facts,  how  obtain  the  information  essen- 
tial to  the  forming  of  an  opinion?  With  great  numbers  of 
the  people  lacking  the  necessary  ability  and  the  interest,  and 
with  complete,  accurate,  impartial  information  almost  im- 
possible of  attainment  of  what  value  is  public  opinion? 
Disarmament,  the  Kellogg  Pact,  Muscle  Shoals,  the  Mc- 
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Nary-Haugen  Bill  are  little  more  than  names  to  the  aver- 
age man. 

'  I  '"hey  may  be  little  more  than  names  to  him,  yet  if  one 
were  to  ask  him,  this  average  man  would  unhesitating- 
ly give  what  he  would  call  his  opinion.  And  it  would  be 
emphatic.  Where  did  he  get  it?  Is  it  any  more  than  an 
echo  of  what  he  has  seen  or  heard?  There  are,  in  the  United 
States,  many  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  ready-to-wear 
opinions.  There  is  one  to  suit  every  bias,  every  prejudice, 
one  might  add,  every  purse.  The  business  of  propaganda 
is  highly  developed,  and  the  matter  of  forming  an  opinion 
resolves  itself  into  a  choice  of  that  which  coincides  most 
closely  to  the  pre-existing  basis.  Is  the  voice  of  the  people 
the  voice  of  God?  Why  ask  men  to  make  decisions  upon 
matters  of  which  they  can  know  nothing? 

If  we  turn  from  a  study  of  the  people  to  a  consideration 
of  representative  assemblies  the  prospect  offers  no  greater 
comfort.  Representative  bodies  were  once  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  adherents  to  democracy,  but  the  current  attitude 
is  a  mixture  of  ridicule  and  distrust.  For  evidence  of  the 
ridicule  we  need  look  only  to  the  comments  of  a  Will 
Rogers  and  the  jokes  of  the  stage  and  of  the  press;  for  evi- 
dence of  distrust,  to  the  newer  state  constitutions  or  to  the 
compilations  made  in  the  newspapers  at  the  end  of  each 
session  of  the  damage  wrought  at  that  session.  The  newer 
constitutions  are  all  marked  by  their  great  length  and  min- 
ute attention  to  detail.  They  are  no  longer  broad  plans  of 
government  conferring  large  discretionary  powers  upon  the 
institutions  they  create;  instead,  they  curtail  the  field  of 
these  bodies  by  attempting  to  anticipate  every  contingency. 
Notably,  they  have  limited  the  number  of  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  each  session.  Moved 
by  this  distrust,  the  system  of  direct  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  many  of  the  states,  but,  if  public  opinion  is  no 
better  than  it  has  been  pictured,  are  we  not  turning  from 
the  lesser  to  the  greater  evil?  A  trend  more  in  line  with  the 
findings  of  the  critics  is  in  the  direction  of  greater  centrali- 
zation of  governmental  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

"pROM  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  the  democratic  system 
our  critics  turn  to  make  the  direct  statement  that  we  are 
really  being  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  and  that  the  future 
will  see  that  the  oligarchy  is  more  strongly,  more  firmly  en- 
trenched. As  for  the  present,  the  government  is  in  the  con- 
trol of  two  groups — the  politicians  and  the  leaders  of  busi- 
ness. Between  these  groups  there  is  an  almost  perfect  un- 
derstanding. The  men  of  business  realize  that  they  must 
work  through  the  politicians,  for  they  have  the  legislative 
power,  but  the  politician,  being  normally  a  mediocre  indi- 
vidual reflecting  the  characteristics  of  the  electorate,  is  in  the 
control  of  the  economic  interests,  a  tribute  to  superiority 
and  a  recognition  of  the  vital  necessity  of  financial  support 
at  election  time.  Truly,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy, 
a  statement  more  convincing  when  we  recall  the  way  in 
which  public  opinion  is  formed.  As  for  the  future,  our  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  last  hundred  years  have 
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jeen  a  draining  of  the  lower  classes.  Men  of  talent  have 
loved  by  force  of  ability  to  the  upper  levels  thereby  drain- 
ig  the  lower,  and  since  selective  mating  is  characteristic  of 
umans,  brains  seeking  brains  and  stupidity  seeking  stupid- 
ly, the  cleavage  between  the  classes  produced  by  that  social 
iiigration  will  be  crystalized.  To  those  who  place  their  hope 
or  the  future  upon  education,  the  critics  pointedly  reply 
hat  education  cannot  create  intelligence.  And  there  are 
hany  who  wish  the  process  to  accelerate  that  the  leveling 
nfluence  of  emphasis  upon  the  equality  of  men  induces 
night  be  checked.  Oligarchy  seems  destined  to  supplant 
lemocracy. 

D  efore  considering  the  fundamental  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  domacracy  one  point 
hould  be  made.     If  we  are  to  retain  the  political  systems 
>f  democracy,  we  should  at  least  face  the  facts  and  not  ask 
;he  average  man  to  perform  tasks  beyond  his  capabilities; 
Ipy  far  too  many  names  and  proposals  are  submitted  to  his 
udgment  on  election  day.     The  ballot  must  be  shortened, 
:he  number  of  elective  offices   reduced,   direct   legislation 
ibolished.     Let  us  be  realistic  and  adjust  the  load  to  the 
:arrying  power  of  the  individual.    Not  excepting  too  much 
ve  shall  not  be  so  completely  disappointed. 
|   Are  there  any  valid  reasons  for  democracy?     We  have 
:aid  that  political  institutions  should   reflect  the  existing 
xonomic  and  social  conditions.     They  should;  but  they 
;hould  also  reflect  the  political  philosophy  of  the  people, 
ind  one's  political  philosophy  must  be  in  line  with  the  rest 
)f  one's  philosophy.    So  the  answer  to  our  question  will  be 
round  in  the  answer  we  give  to  certain  other  questions. 
What  is  the  nature  of  man?    What  is  the  nature  of  his  re- 
ations  with  his  fellow  men,  with  his  government?    Jefferson 
gave  an  admirable  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:     "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
Jvident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  .  .  ."    The  recognition  of  this  principle,  that 
men  are  the  creatures  not  of  the  state  but  of  God,  that  their 
Creator  has  endowed  them  with  characteristics  and  rights 
junalienable  by  the  state  which  exists  only  to  protect  the 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  is  the  true  reason 
[for  a  democratic  form  of  government.     To  the  man  who 
realizes  that  the  human  soul  is  made  after  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  and  that  it  was  created  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  eternal  happiness  with  Him  the  doctrine 
of  the  essential  equality  of  men  must  be  very  real. 

'  I  '  he  true  test  of  the  validity  of  a  government  lies  then  in 
its  performance  of  its  first  duty:  to  protect  the  individ- 
ual in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  In  drafting  any  frame 
of  government  one  is  always  presented  with  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  between  two  ideals,  safety  and  efficiency.  The 
former  is  the  more  important,  and  is  best  attained  in  a  demo- 
cratic system  built  upon  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 


minority,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority  where  rights  are  not  involved. 
Changes  in  the  practical  machinery  of  government  that  tend 
toward  creating  greater  efficiency  are  always  in  order,  but 
the  essential  principles  of  government  must  not  be  sub- 
verted. 

It  should  be  noted  also,  that  while  one  vote  may  not  have 
much  effect  in  determining  the  results  of  an  election,  that 
the  man  entitled  to  cast  that  vote  may  not  have  the  ability 
or  the  interest  to  vote  intelligently  the  very  fact  that  he  has 
that  vote,  that  share  in  determining  the  fate  of  men  and 
measures,  that  for  one  day  of  the  year  he  is  catered  to,  gives 
to  him  a  feeling  of  importance,  enhances  his  self-respect. 
Self-respect  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand.  The  remark- 
able advances  in  the  scientific  world  may  not  be  due  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  but  rather  the  wide  adop- 
tion by  the  American  people  of  the  fruits  of  those  researches, 
as  applied  to  personal  conveniences,  is  due  to  the  real  self- 
respect  of  the  people.  They  will  have  none  but  the  best. 
The  engendering  of  that  self-respect  is  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  democracy. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  ARTS 

[Continued  from  Page  Eleven^ 

Yet  no  one  appreciates  more  clearly  than  I  the  absurdity 
of  the  old  motto  " Ars  Gratia  Artis"  taken  in  the  sense  that 
the  arts  might  be  a  sufficient  end  for  life.  But  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  much  in  the  fine  arts  that  can  teach  us  of  the 
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art  of  living  and  thereby  sweeten  the  daily  existence  and 
add  the  essential  leaven  to  our  daily  bread.  After  all,  life 
in  its  grim  actuality  is  rather  drab  and  mundane,  and  any 
influence  which  casts  a  spell  of  romance  or  beauty  over  this 
actuality  must  unquestionably  be  recognized  among  the 
greatest  boons  of  mankind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  life  and  the  arts  are  closely  related 
insofar  as  the  one  fulfills  a  void  in  the  other.  Life  gives  us 
too  much  of  reality,  and  its  actuality  with  all  the  ugliness 
that  must  necessarily  go  with  it  gives  us  little  satisfaction 
for  our  imagination  and  emotions.  But  the  arts  satisfy  all 
that  life  leaves  unsatisfied.  Lacking  only  in  reality,  they 
give  us  the  full  sway  of  the  imagination  and  satisfaction  of 
emotion,  and  drench  life  in  a  golden  glow  of  reflected  charm 
that  in  reality  is  only  too  conspicuously  missing.  We  under- 
stand the  one  by  the  other,  and  in  a  sense,  appreciate  the 
one  because  of  the  other,  and  together,  they  round  out  a 
compact  whole. 

I  believe  that  I  am  in  a  course  which  will  best  teach  me 
that  most  rarely  mastered  of  all  subjects,  the  art  of  living, 
a  course  that  will  enkindle  in  me  that  spark  of  understand- 
ing so  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  life.  Life  to  a  per- 
son of  my  age  looks  long  indeed,  and  I  have  seen  enough 
of  it  to  realize  that  a  man  is  truly  fortunate  if  during  the 
years  of  his  youth  he  has  so  prepared  himself  that  he  can 
enter  middle  age,  and  old  age,  fortified  with  the  spark  of 
understanding. 


BOOKS 

[Continued  from  Page  Twenty-three^ 

7th,  1909,  to  February  12th,  1912,  in  which  year  the 
author  perished  in  the  Titanic  disaster.  President  Taft,  as 
Archie  Butt  revealed  him,  was  more  suited  to  be  a  judge 
than  a  president.  Taft  was  not  a  politician.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  men,  some  of  whom  were  working  for  him  and 
some  who  were  working  for  their  own  interests.  Their  mis- 
takes and  their  influence  on  Taft  probably  cost  him  re- 
election for  a  second  term.  Taft's  attitude  toward  the  presi- 
dency was  that  the  president  was  set  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  He  was  not  haughty,  but  insisted  that  the  proper 
respect  be  paid  to  the  office  that  he  held.  He  expected  to 
be  re-elected  for  a  second  term  but  was  not  eager  for  it.  Per- 
haps the  only  inducement  that  it  held  for  him  was  the  satis- 
faction of  beating  Roosevelt. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  political  drama 
which  these  letters  unfold  will  enjoy  the  detailed  informa- 
tion of  how  the  White  House  is  run,  the  various  dinners 
given,  and  the  problems  that  confront  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  Archie  Butt  tells  the  human  side  of  the  White  House 
very  well  and  his  story  makes  interesting  reading. 

The  character  of  Archie  Butt  is  revealed  in  these  letters 
for  a  third  class  of  readers.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  volume  of  earlier  letters,  said:  "Butt  is 
gossipy  without  being  trifling;  truthful  without  being  bit- 


ter; and  indulges  in  humor  without  infringing  on  good 
taste."  A.L.H. 


"THE  FLYING  CROMLECH" 

'By  Hugh  decBlacam 

It  takes  an  Irishman  to  talk  about  Ireland,  and  deBlacam 
in  his  latest  book  clearly  shows  his  deep  and  enthusiastic 
kowledge  of  Gaelic  love  and  literature.  Although  the  book 
relates  the  adventures  of  a  modern  Don  Quixote,  much 
Gaelic  poetry  and  many  stories  are  told  before  the  hero  finds 
his  happy  ending. 

David  Maxwell,  the  son  of  a  Donegal  cannon,  inherits 
from  his  uncle,  Pat  Clery,  in  America,  a  modest  fortune 
which  enables  him  to  go  to  Paris  and  indulge  his  love  f6r 
art.  One  day,  while  working  on  a  sketch  of  a  church  door- 
way, he  see  a  glorious  red-haired  girl  pass  out  and  mingle 
with  the  throng.  Convinced  that  she  is  a  fellow  country- 
woman of  his  he  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  meets  her  at  a 
dance  that  night  and  dances  with  her.  He  manages  to  learn 
her  first  name,  Sorcha,  and  to  secure  a  snap-shot  of  her 
taken  by  a  cromlech  near  her  home.  The  girl  leaves  the 
next  day  and  David  resolves  to  find  her  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  looking  at  every  cromlech  in  Ireland.  Some- 
times he  sought  his  cromlech  on  foot,  sometimes  riding  the 
donkey  which  was  given  to  him  for  the  aid  he  rendered  the 
Cullens  in  their  fight  with  the  Kill-'em-an-'-ate-'ems,  and 
sometimes  in  the  company  of  the  Shanachie,  an  old  friend 
of  his.  Twice  he  saw  the  girl,  but  she  disappeared  before 
he  could  speak  to  her. 

David  encountered  many  adventures  and  met  countless 
bizarre  characters,  among  them  some  Dodsworth's,  who 
wanted  to  organize  Europe  and  enliven  it  with  Ohio  pep. 

Finally,  when  winter  had  come,  ill,  and  about  ready  to 
admit  his  defeat,  he  was  carried  back  to  Donegal.  There, 
just  around  the  hill  from  his  own  home,  he  found  the  crom- 
lech, and  the  girl,  who,  knowing  his  name  and  family  all 
the  while,  had  waited  many  weeks  for  him  to  appear. 


"THE  CRUSADES:  IRON  MEN  AND  SAINTS" 

'By  Harold  Lamb 

A  colorful,  rapidly  moving  pageant  is  this  tale  of  the 
Crusades,  as  told  by  Harold  Lamb.  The  twelve  leaders  of 
this  remarkable  demonstration  of  religious  zeal,  live  again 
in  his  glowing  descriptions  and  marshal  their  strangely  con- 
trasted forces  of  kings  and  beggars,  saintly  folk  and  high- 
waymen, youth  and  old  age,  ever  onward,  not  deterred  by 
cold  or  hunger,  sickness  or  pestilence,  on  to  deliver  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Turks. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  stirring  story  of  the  days  "when 
knights  were  bold,"  for  the  author  had  access  to  the  original 
chronicles  of  those  far  off  days,  chronicles  written  by  the 
Crusaders  themselves,  and  after  careful  study  and  research 
he  has  written  an  unbiased  and  scholarly  history. 

L.  M.  R. 
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A  cigarette  so  mildly  mellow,  so  alluringly  fragrant,  so 
whole-heartedly  satisfying  that  you  respond  to  it  as 
instinctively  as  to  the  charm  of  natural  beauty. 

Camels  are  mild!  But  their  mildness  is  never  flat  — 
never  artificial.  Through  every  step  of  their  manufacture 
the  delicate,  sun-ripe  fragrance  of  choicest  tobaccos  is 
scientifically  preserved. 
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